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CULTURE AND PROFESSION- 
ALISM IN EDUCATION' 


[x education as in sport the amateur has 
always had a higher ranking than the pro- 
fessional, even when the latter had greater 
skill and won more successes. There may 
be some snobbery mingled with this state of 
affairs, but in the main it is due to the idea 
that the amateur cares for the thing itself 
and pursues it, whether golf or learning, 
from love of the activity, while with the 
professional the activity, whether science 

ra game, is subservient to pecuniary re- 

wards and other external consequences. It 
is not surprising accordingly that large 
numbers of persons are deeply concerned 
about present tendencies in education, es- 
pecially in the higher schools, for they seem 
to see everywhere an irresisted movement 
to professionalize teaching and learning. 
'he amateur of learning hardly seems to be 
holding his own as well as the amateur in 
sport. 

It is not hard to make out a case. Disin- 
terested love of inquiry and idealistic de- 
votion to the things of the mind in science 
and art are not flourishing in our high 
schools, colleges and universities as are the 
studies that prepare for what is called 
practical life. The campus of almost every 
large educational institution in the country 
presents to the observer professional 
schools of business or commerce, of teach- 
ing and of journalism added to the tradi- 
tional schools of law, theology and medi- 
cine, while the branches of technical study 
in engineering and agriculture have been 
indefinitely multiplied. Many colleges have 
a large part of their undergraduate work 
so arranged as to overlap work in the pro- 


1 Address given at the opening exercises of 
Columbia University on September 26. 
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fessional schools so that they are in effect 
professional preparatory schools. Hence 
there is lively solicitude as to whether our 
higher schools are going to surrender to 
the practical and industrial spirit of the 
age, until that discriminating 
thought and its products that we call eul- 
ture shall have been buried under modes 
of training that prepare students for their 
future vocations. 

I, for one, should not wish to deny that 
there are deplorable features in the present 
situation and dangers for the future. I 
think, however, that a consideration of its 
causes is more helpful than lamentation 
and seolding. In the main, these causes 
seem to be two-fold. In the past, liberal 
studies and culture were the almost exclu- 
sive possession of a leisure class, which how- 
ever was not an idle class. For the leisure 
class was in general control of political af- 
fairs and through the responsibilities and 


love of 


contacts of social management secured a 
wide horizon and a serious and dignified 
outlook on life. Moreover the social status 
of the members of this leisure class was 
hereditary, so that there was opportunity 
for the development of a continuous and 
cumulative tradition of taste and interest. 
The masses of the people were occupied as 
they always have been with getting their 
daily living. They had no part in the di- 
rection of society; they were not consulted 
in political affairs, domestic or foreign. 
Their interests were confined to their own 
parish and door-yard, and they naturally 
had no share in any education except the 
most elementary practical and vocational 
apprenticeship. 

At the present time there is no social 
class predestined to play the major role in 
polities and in social management. Actual 
control has passed largely into the hands 
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of practical businessmen, but this class is 
not a closed class but is ever changing its 
personnel with the ups and downs of eco- 
nomic fortune. The masses have been 
politically emancipated and in theory at 
least share in the control of society and the 
state. They have free time and material 
resources as their forefathers had not; they 
have access to cheap and varied reading 
matter. In consequence of this great 
social revolution, the leisure class, with 
which the whole tradition of culture and 
education in the past was bound up, tends 
to disappear or to become a merely idle 
class. Its representatives in our higher 
schools do not go in for professionalism but 
neither do they go in for culture; they are 
devoted to luxury and sport. And in com- 
parison with the nominal concern of this 
class for the traditional liberal studies, and 
their actual lack of any intellectual inter- 
ests, the assiduity and seriousness of stu- 
dents with professional aims stands out in 
a refreshing way. Large numbers who had 
neither opportunity, money nor motive for 
getting a higher education in the past now 
have the chance, the means and good hope 
of improving their careers by getting an 
education. The tradition behind them 
being by force of necessity that of indus- 
trial endeavor and achievement, it is nat- 
ural that the same standards should per- 
sist for a generation or two at least. It is 
thus not practical or vocational education 
which is new; that has always been the only 
education received by the great mass of 
mankind. What is new is the opportunity 
to get this education somewhere else than 
in the home or shop and in some other man- 
ner than by indenture and by imitation of 
associates. 

The rapid growth of professional tenden- 
cies and aims in higher education appears 
then to be the effect of the social and eco- 
nomic changes of the last century and a 
half. No such political and industrial dis- 
location could possibly occur without a 
great educational change. The decline of 
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the traditional leisure class has giye; 4 
shock to the studies and intellectual! inte, 
ests associated with it. The econom| 
political elevation of the masses has intey 
sified the studies and interests which hay, 
been in the past the pre-occupation of 4) 


masses while it has also afforded facilities 


for realizing their practical ambitions, 

Even if it could be proved that the pres 
ent movement toward professionalism 
education were historically inevitable. 
would not follow that it is wholly desirab| 
or admirable. But the placing of the mov 
ment in its historie setting shows that 
there has been loss on one side there has 
been gain on the other. Large numbers , 
students may not be getting the most idea 
education, but at all events they are getting 
some scientific training and _intellectua 
outlook, while their ancestors only a few 
generations ago were not getting an 
higher schooling at all, and not much lowe: 
instruction. It is even possible that it is 
only in ratio that professional have gai 
so much upon liberal studies and that 
absolute amount the latter have not 
preciably lost. 

But the chief value of the historic inter 
pretation is, it seems to me, the ground 
gives for believing, with some reasona! 
confidence, that present tendencies ar 
transitory since they are the expression 
a very rapid and recent social transition 
It is natural, as was said, that newcomers 
to an intellectual and liberal traditi 
should bring with them their own old tra 
dition. Since by necessity and through n 
fault of their own their background is 
mainly that of getting a secure livelihood 
and obtaining success in a career, wh! 
should not this aim be projected by them 
into education when they get a chance a’ 
it? Meantime there is some contact with 1! 
tellectual pursuits and aims, some degre 
of reshaping of thought and purpose; and 
it may well be that a new and much mo! 
widely and solidly established tradition 
culture is in process of development. Th 
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great universities of the middle ages in 
Europe were groups of professional schools, 
and yet it ean not be doubted that they 
were largely the authors of the free artistic 
and intellectual movement that we call the 
Renaissance. 

After all, the friends of liberal and so- 
called eultural studies are somewhat to 
blame for the existing state of affairs which 
they deplore. They have often made a cult 
out of culture, and treated it as a sacred 
and highly protected industry. Our ulti- 
mate faith must be in the intrinsic appeal 
which things of the mind make to the 
human mind when the mind is brought in 
contact with them. An imagination sen- 
sitive to things of intellectual value and 
a power of discriminating choice among the 
values that surroundings offer are the chief 
marks of the cultivated mind. Even if, at 
first, these traits are only secondary ac- 
companiments of pursuit of knowledge and 
mental discipline for the sake of profes- 
sional ends, yet if they are as worthy and 
delightful as we friends of culture think 
they are, even incidental acquaintance with 
them ought to breed a more whole-hearted 
interest and devotion, till from the train- 
ing of the professional that emerges the 
person who has all the interests of the ama- 
tear combined with the seriousness and 
trained skill of the professional. 

I do not believe however that we should 
sit idly by and wait passively for this hope 
of a future transformation of professional 
tendenices to be realized. There are things 
that ean be done to facilitate and hasten 
the process. TI hesitate to eall eulture a by- 
product because the word might seem to in- 
sinuate that it is unimportant. But cul- 
ture is not a specific and direct aim. As 
moralists have said that happiness is best 
attained by not aiming directly at it but by 
devotion to things that bring happiness in 
their train, so it is with eulture. It is a 
frnit and reward of other activities. There 
is nothing in the subject-matter or method 
of professional studies that prevents them 
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having this fruitage. It is a question after 
all of the spirit in which they are carried 
on. A school of law, medicine, engineering 
or theology that teaches only enough sci- 
ence to be a directly practical tool and 
teaches it only as a subordinate tool or de- 
vice and not for the sake of insight into its 
principles will not be favorable to culture. 
But that is the fault of the spirit of the 
teaching and learning, not of the subjects 
taught or of the fact that useful applica- 
tion is ultimately to be made of the things 
learned. In other words, the more the 
scientific spirit of inquiry and love of 
thinking is introduced into professional 
teaching, the surer is broad and liberal in- 
tellectual interest and taste to be the 
product. 

Again while professional studies have to 
be conducted with ultimate application in 
practice in view, this application may be to 
personal success, pecuniary and competi- 
tive, or it may be more widely social. 
There is a great difference in the attitude, 
for example, of the engineer who looks 
upon his special training as a means to the 
material suecess of himself or his employer, 
and the one who also sees in it a means of 
solving some of the most acute social prob- 
lems of the present. In the degree in which 
the broad human factor enters in, culture 
is a consequence. 

I think our friends in the professional 
schools will not take offense if we say that 
many of us who are engaged in non-profes- 
sional fields of inquiry and teaching often 
feel some misgivings at present tendencies, 
and wonder whether because of these ten- 
dencies consideration of philosophy and 
history, and the natural and social sciences 
is going to suffer. Fundamentally we are 


coworkers. The more theoretical studies do 
not attain their highest development until 
they find some application in human life, 
contributing indirectly at least to human 
freedom and wellbeing, while the more 
practical studies can not reach their high- 
est practicality save as they are animated 
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by a disinterested spirit of inquiry. At 
present the current sets your way rather 
than ours, and time it did, you may think, 
in view of so much of the past of educa- 
tional history. But in our common inter- 
we may ask that we join together to 
foster in any and every department of the 
university, interest in inquiry and liberal 
discussion and love of scientific thinking, 
that is of free and disinterested thinking. 
When all teaching whether labelled pri- 
marily liberal or professional has this love 
as its goal, we shall develop in our schools 
what may be called the amateur profes- 
sional: the man and woman who unites the 
seriousness, unity of purpose and skill of 
the professional with the breadth and free- 
dom of thought and desire characteristic 
of the amateur. 


est, 


JOHN DEWEY 


DISTINCTIVE ABILITY’ 


é 


Tue subject of my address is ‘‘ Distine- 
tive Ability.’’ The choosing of a title has 
been difficult and the one finally selected 
probably suggests to you a field I shall 
searcely touch upon. Had I merely desired 
a title which would draw an audience I 
would have chosen, ‘‘Nordie Decline South 
of the Tehachapi,’’ or ‘‘The I. Q. of Tut- 
Ankh-Amen,’’ or some other equally press- 
ing issue to Californians, but this has not 
been my aim in spite of the apparent ir- 
relevance of the title, and I expect to jus- 
tify the title shortly. 

Let me say that I am not about to discuss 
men of superior children. 
‘‘Distinetive ability’’ might well refer to 
these. There is, however, another entirely 
logical meaning which belongs to the words. 
We need not go to the superior group to 
find people who are possessed of distinctive 
traits and abilities. The school children of 
a given grade differ among themselves. 
Those of a given grade and a given age dif- 


eminence, or 


1 Address delivered April 21 at the Pacifie Coast 
Conference on Educational Research. 
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fer. Those of a given grade, given age ay 
of a given brightness or intelligence , 
tient differ. How much and in what 4 
children of the same grade, age and brigh; 
ness differ? They differ in strength, sex 
nationality, good looks, and in other phys 
ical features. Having said that they dj 
fer in these respects have we told the who) 
story, or are there other traits or features 
upon the basis of which we can distingyis} 
between them? This is not a self-eviden: 
matter to be answered, Yes or No, on th 
moment. 

I wish I could subject some one of thy 
teachers present to a problem like this 
have here behind this screen ten of 
pupils. They are all of the same age 
all test equally high on the Stanford Binet 
I will not inform you as to sex, national! 
strength, size or other physical features 
nor will I let you hear their voices or se 
their handwriting, but I will give any sch 
lastie, or mental, or moral assignments ) 
ask for and report the performances, | 
scores, of each of the ten to you. You ar 
ealled upon to differentiate between 
pupils upon the basis of these menta! per 
formances, and give me their names.” 
doubt if there is a teacher here who wou 
succeed in naming correctly a majority « 
the ten. I do however think that most o 
the teachers, if they assigned menta! tasks 
with eare, would be able to correctly pic 
out one or more of the number. If I a! 
right in thinking that there would lb 
number of successes then there are disti! 
tive mental abilities which can not be e 
pressed in terms of general superiorit) 
inferiority. 

We can make distinction as to the re!a 
tive superiority of a child in one field 0! 
learning, interest, or achievement as com 
pared with a second, and though there ar 
many pitfalls in doing this it is worth at 
tempting for many reasons which I will no’ 
enumerate. Let us suppose that we hav 
two girls, Bessie and Bertha, who are 
equally bright and mature, but that sti 


+5 
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they differ and it is possible to say that 
Bessie is more home-loving than Bertha. 
Even if true this may not be an important 
listinction for possibly Bessie is more 
home-loving merely because she has a pleas- 
wnter home. In this ease the distinction, 
though real, promises little with reference 
to future situations. To be of much im- 


portance in education and guidance the dif- 
ference must not only exist at the time, but 
be so deeply rooted in original or acquired 
nature as to tend strongly to continue to 


€XIST. 

There may be persisting differences rep- 
resented by ‘‘Bessie is more home-loving 
than econvivial.’” Here the comparison is 
between one part of the child’s nature and 
a second part and not between a trait in 
one child and the same trait in a second. 
It is very probable that differences of this 
first sort are intrinsically much smaller 
than those of the second and that therefore 
judgments of difference of achievement, at- 
titude or interest, within the individual, 
are more difficult to make than judgments 
of difference between individuals. I know 
of but little experimental evidence inform- 
ing us of the stability of differences within 
the individual, but I ean report in this con- 
nection an early investigation of my own? 
which showed that differences in ability in 
English and arithmetic, evident in the ele- 
mentary school, tend to persist and reveal 
themselves four years later as differences 
of the same sort in the high school. 

Though inequality of development within 
the individual will surely betray itself if 
carefully searched for, it will probably be 
some time before judgments of the sort 
‘William is more superior to Walter in 
reading than he is in arithmetic’’ can be 
made with the certainty that we can now 
say that ‘‘William is generally brighter 
than Walter.’’ 

Two men may be of the same height, but 
one have long legs and a short body and the 


2 Kelley, Truman L.., 
1914, pp. 75-76. 
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other short legs and a long body. Two such 
men would differ with respect to the dif- 
ference between limb length and trunk 
length, and the difference is not without its 
importance whether one wishes to be a long 
distance walker or an after dinner speaker. 
Similar situations hold in the mental field. 
Such an inequality in development is the 
individual’s idiosyneraecy. It is that which 
sets him apart from his equally mature and 
intelligent fellow men and gives him the 
right to use the personal pronoun. We 
cherish these oddities (or we may call them 
virtues) in our own natures and we should 
respect them in our charges and attempt 
to use them for individual 
progress. 

Either differences in mental development 
within pupils are small or our senses for 
perceiving them are dull. 
of the same age and general intelligence, 
we can, in five minutes, distinguish between 
them upon the basis of facial expression, 


and social 


Given ten pupils 


eye color, vocal expression and size, and in 
ten minutes time we can distinguish be- 
tween them upon the basis of strength. We 
could not, however, distinguish upon the 
basis of strength did we not have refined 
means of measuring it. Our eyes and ears 
are so keen that we can distinguish very 
small differences in visual and auditory 
fields. Our motor sense is not so developed 
and I imagine that few could grip hands 
with ten children cf a given age and prop- 
erly them upon the 
strength of grip. Here the refinements of 
our measuring instruments, our dynam- 
ometers, permit us to do what the refine 
ments of our physical organisms do not. 

In the mental field it is, as mentioned, 
difficult to make distinctions (1) either be- 
cause the differences do not exist, or (2) be- 
cause our perception is dull. If the second 
is the eause we may hope for improvement 
by refinement of our methods of measuring 
mental differences, whereas if the first is 
the cause we will discover it to be so only 
when our measurements are refined, and 


classify basis of 
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having discovered it we will stop attempt- 
ing to make distinctions where none exist. 
Let us briefly consider a number of mental 
traits, so-called, with a view to discovering 
whether distinction individuals 
upon the basis of differences in them is pos- 
I shall base my conclusion first upon 
National Intelligence Test data and second 
Stanford Achievement Test data. 

The statistical analysis of the tests used 


between 


sible. 


in the original try-out battery of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Examination was, during 
one summer, the occasion of my happiness 

and who would not be happy with 827,- 
452 test question answers at his disposal, 
every one the product of a stubby pencil, a 
wrinkled brow, a tousled head, and, best of 
all, a living, loving, judging mind at work. 
These minds worked at many tasks. Cer- 
tain of the tests were named :* 


8 The type of problem in each of these tests is 
indicated herewith: 

(1) Arithmetic Reasoning: ‘‘ How many inches 
equal a foot and a half?’’ 

(2) Written directions: ‘‘Put in the square a 
number that is more than 3 and less than 6.’’ 

(3) Information: the right word. 
‘*Satin comes from a kind of .. . beetle, plant, 


Underscore 


sheep, worm.’’ 

(4) Opposites: If the words mean the 
write an S between them and if as different as can 
be write a D. ‘‘Quick .. . Slow.’’ 

(5) Practical judgment: Make a cross before 
the best answer. ‘‘It pays to get a good educa- 
tion, because ... ( ) It makes a man more use- 
ful and happy. ( ) It makes work for teachers. 
( ) It makes demand for buildings and schools 


and colleges.’’ 


same 


(6) Analogies: ‘‘Do them all like the sam- 
. . Hat—head, thimble—sew, cloth, finger, 


” 


ples. . 
needle. 

(7) Series completion: 
letters and digits are given and subject is required 
to complete the sequence. 

(8) Comparison: Digits, names and symbols are 
arranged in pairs and the subject is required to 
write an S in case the two are identical and a D 
if different. 

(9) Computation: Consisting of the usual ele- 
mentary addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division problems. 
(10) Vocabulary: 


Sequences of symbols, 


The correct answer to be 
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underscored. ‘‘Should Congress use 
ment? Yes. No.’’ 


(11) Sentence completion: 


gi 


‘Be sur 
right, then go ahead.’’ 
(12) Logical selection: ‘‘ Put a cross b 
two words that tell what the thing alwa) 
. An army always has... ( ) airplanes, 


music, ( ) officers, ( ) soldiers, ( ) war. 
(13 Copying designs: Drawings given 
‘“Make the se 
in each pair look like the first one.’ 

(14) Pictorial identities: ‘‘ Look at eac!] 


pictures. The first three in each row are ; 


the second one incomplete. 


Find the one other drawing in th 
most like the first three and 
cross under it.’’ 


some way. 
row that is 
(1) Arithmetic reasoning. 
(2) Written directions. 
(3) Information. 

(4) Opposites. 

(9) 
(6) 
(7) 
(5) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


Practical judgment. 
Analogies. 

Series completion. 
Comparison. 
Computation. 
Vocabulary. 
Sentence completion. 
Logical selection. 
Copying designs. 
Pictorial identities. 


How many of these tasks are different 
and how many the same under different 
names? Had you the tests themselves be- 
fore you I doubt if you would say that an 
two were clearly tests of the same capacity 
They are different in name, form, content, 
and one would think in type of demand. 

Test (1) is Arithmetic reasoning and 
Test (9) is Computation. Are these 
tests samplings of some common arithmetic 
ability, or are they, at least in part, differ- 
ent functions so that it is possible for a per- 
son to be relatively higher in the one than 
in the other? Let us suppose that we have 
comparable scales upon which abilities 
these two tests are measured and let us say 
that Joe’s ability is 9 in Arithmetic reason 
ing and 11 in Computation and that John’s 
ability is 10 in each. Then Joe differs from 
John not in being superior or inferior but 
in being differently organized. Is this 4 
possible situation or should our results 


+ 
LWwO 
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noint this way, would it simply mean that 
we have inaccurate measuring devices and 
probably Joe and John are equally 
apable in a single function which we may 
eal! Arithmetic? 
In this connection it would be interesting 
ask how many teachers distinguish be- 
tween the arithmetical reasoning and the 
arithmetical computation abilities of their 
pupils. Without attempting to deseribe the 
correlation methods used let me say that, 
judging by 1,257 Virginia elementary 
schoo! children, these two abilities are not 
and the same. Roughly speaking 6/7 
of the demand, or function, or talent, re- 
quired in solving written arithmetical rea- 
soning problems is the same as that de- 
nded in solving computation problems 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, and 1/7 is different in the two 
eases. Thus it should be possible, though 
dificult, to distinguish between the two 
capacities. Time permitting we might com- 
pare each of the 14 test functions with each 
of the others, but that not being feasible 
let me pick out a number of the tests which 
definitely, as shown by the reactions of the 
1,257 children, do not test disparate func- 
in spite of the fact that they are 
labelled differently by those who devised 
These tests are: Written direc- 
tions; Opposites; Practical judgment; Vo- 
eabulary ; and Sentence Completion. 
These are really all tests of the same 
The fact that the reactions of 1,257 


tions, 


the tests. 


thing. 


children point to this conclusion can not be 


lightly brushed aside. In spite of the con- 
fidence I have in the devisors of these tests 
and in those who christened them I must 
accept the performance of the children and 
say that, ‘‘Put in the square a number that 
is more than 3 and less than 6”’ is just as 
much an Opposites test or Vocabulary test 
as it is a Written directions test, and must 
insist that, ‘‘It pays to get a good educa- 
tion, because (1) it makes a man more use- 
ful and happy, (2) it makes work for 
teachers, (3) it makes demand for build- 


- reasoning; Information; Analogies; 
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ings for schools and colleges’’ is a no better 
Practical judgment test than it is a Sen- 
tence completion test or an Opposites test, 
ete., ete. 1 admit that these are surprising 
results, but the dictum of the stubby pencil 
and the tousled head belies the wisdom of 
the arm chair and the tranquil brow. 

I am an offender in arm chair analysis 
and naming of tests and in this particular 
instance of the National Intelligence bat- 
tery I may be considered peculiarly cul- 
pable in that I was in charge of the statisti- 
eal analysis and did not earlier discover 
and report the identity of these five tests. 
That they are identical in function is no 
drawback to their use in the same battery 
provided the total score is used in interpre- 
tation. It would be a great drawback if an 
analysis of capacity upon the basis of sepa- 
rate test scores were attempted. We sim- 
ply deceive ourselves when we attempt to 
distinguish between these capacities in the 
ease of elementary school children. They 
are not five capacities, but one. We need a 
name for this one capacity. I shall call it 
for the time being SWOPY ability and 
designate it by the letter S. I hope it may 
be more euphonically named when it has 
been further analyzed and its basie nature 
determined. The word Swopy is composed 
of the first four letters of the tests: Sen- 
tence completion; Written directions; Op- 
posites; Practical judgment, and the last 
letter of Vocabulary. 

If we compare this with the capacities 
ealled for in the other tests: Arithmetic 
Series 
completion; Comparison; Computation; 
Logical selection; Copying designs, and 
Pictorial identities, we find that the de- 
mands made are in part different through- 
out. 

I find that no less than 

per cent. of Arithmetical Reasoning Ability 
is 8. 
‘¢ Information Ability is S. 
‘¢ Logical Selection Ability is 8. 
‘¢ Analogy Ability is 8. 
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Thus with reference to these functions, 
Arithmetical reasoning, Information, Log- 
ical selection, Analogies and S, it would be 
difficult, though not in all cases impossible, 
to distingiush between the abilities of a 
child. 

There is greater difference between S and 
the other functions mentioned, for I find 
that, 


66 per cent. of Computation ability is 8. 


55 ** ** ** Comparison ability is 8S. 

#1 ** *f ** Series Completion ability is 8. 
27 ** *& ¢* Pictorial identities ability is 8. 
19 *‘* ** ** Copying designs ability is S. 


Here distinction is commonly possible 
provided our means of determining these 
abilities are excellent. 

We may conclude therefore that distine- 
tion between the abilities of a given indi- 
vidual may sometimes be quite readily 
made and at other times it can not be made 
at all. As a practical matter we should at- 
tempt to distinguish between an individ- 
ual’s separate abilities only in fields experi- 
mentally found to be psychologically or 
functionally diverse. From the data re- 
ported and from other data at hand I am 
lead to believe that in the case of one third 
or more of the pupils of a given school 
grade, certain important distinctions can 
be made. To do this one would need to use 
the best of the existing testing devices, but 
fundamentally, the reason why it can be 
done lies in the fact that children are men- 
tally so organized that these differences ex- 
ist. To enumerate: We can draw distine- 
tions between : 


4Let us set Arithmetical Reasoning Ability 
equal to S-+N, in which 8S is this function 
SWOPY and N is some other function, i.e. we can 


say of it that it is not chance and it is not corre- 
lated with S. Also let o * equal the standard 
deviation squared of that part of arithmetical 
reasoning ability that is S and let o * equal the 
standard deviation squared of that part of Arith- 
metical Reasoning ability that is not S and not 
chance. Then o7/(o.? +- — is the measure here 
used for the proportion of Arithmetical Reasoning 
Ability that is 8. 
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(1) Arithmetical computation ability a 
eral power of logical analysis and : 
ing with verbal material. 

(2) Visual and intellectual power of app: 
ing spatial relationships and com; 
ability. 

(3) Visual and intellectual power of appreciat 
ing spatial relationships and power 
logical analysis and reasoning with ver! 
material. 

(4) Arithmetical computation ability and inf 
mation about history and literature. 

(5) Knowledge of words and information aly 
history and literature. 

(6) Arithmetical computation ability and know 
edge of words. 

(7) Arithmetical reasoning ability and know] 
edge of words. 

(8) And most readily of all—between under 
standing of words, sentences and para 
graphs and spelling ability. 


There are probably other distinctions 
which can genuinely be made, but I do not 
believe this list can be increased indefi- 
nitely, and on the whole I am sure that a 
great many distinctions which are ppar- 
ently made are in fact spurious and do not 
actually parallel differences in 
within the child. 


ability 


TRUMAN L. KELLEY 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE TRAIN- 
ING OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 


Tue National Union of Teachers, in England, 
has recently published a memorandum on th 
supply and training of teachers. According t 
a correspondent in the London Times Educa 
tional Supplement, this memorandum is in al 
most exact agreement with the scheme outlined 
last March by the Assistant Masters’ Associa 
tion. The correspondent gives this statement 
of the chief points on which both schemes art 


substantially the same: 


No teacher should be held to be fully qualifi 
until he, or she, has been registered as such by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 

All teachers should have had a full secondar) 
school course (extending to the age of 18, accord 
ing to the I. A. A. M.). This should be follow j 


, 1923] 


three-year university course as internal stu- 
and graduation, or its equivalent, in the case 
ertain classes of specialist teachers—e.g., 
| training and domestic subjects. 
After graduation should come a year of profes- 
training and the securing of a diploma 
eln. 
aining colleges, as such, should be abolished 
reconstituted as constituent colleges of a 
versity. There should be no segregation of in- 
g teachers: to quote the N. U. T. scheme 
y ‘‘would secure their academic training with 
thers who may be contemplating admission to 
ver professions,’’ or, to quote the I. A. A. M., 
‘this scheme restricts the training to a university 
ontemplates the making of no distinction 
ver between students who may become teach- 
ers and others.’’ There should be no recognition 
f pupils as intending teachers while they are in 
lary schools. Scholarships and maintenance 
allowances there should be given unconditionally. 


RELIGIOUS CONTROL OF THE 
MONTREAL SCHOOLS 


AccoRDING to the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Montreal school situation, already somewhat 
involved because separate schools are main- 
tained by Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
may become still further complicated. It is 
now proposed to establish a separate school sys- 
tem for the Jews, and, as a preliminary step, 
the city assessors, under a law passed at the last 
session of the Quebee Legislature, are indicating 
on the valuation roll all proprietors of Jewish 
faith paying school taxes. Apparently all that 
stands in the way of further decentralizing 
school administration and still further dividing 
the city along religious lines is the lack of a 
fiseal policy satisfactory to all concerned. 

It is not without significance that the Protes- 
tant School Board sees a certain merit in per- 
mitting the Jews to control the education of 
their children. The board is not necessarily of 
the opinion that it would be better for the Jew- 
ish pupils, but it does feel that the arrange- 
ment might work to the advantage of the Prot- 
estant pupils. At present there are 12,000 Jews 
attending the Protestant schools, but so fre- 
quent are the Jewish holidays during September 
and early October that within a space of three 
weeks these 12,000 will be absent seven full 
days, thus disorganizing the entire system. In- 
deed, in some districts, like Devonshire and 
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Mount Royal, where Jewish children are in a 
great majority, it will not be worth while to 
keep the schools open at all on the seven days. 
At the beginning of the year teachers find that 
it is practically impossible to give instruction 
with so large a proportion of the pupils away. 
In the Baron Byng High School, for example, 
there are 900 Jews and only 300 Protestants. 
This school, likewise, will be closed on the Jew- 
ish holidays. 

The separation proposal has already had the 
attention of Premier Tachereau, who believes 
that obstacles in the way of it can be easily 
overcome. According to the plan submitted, 
eight or nine of the largest schools in which 
Jewish pupils are in the great majority would 
be transferred to Jewish control as soon as the 
new Jewish board assumed responsibility for 
the proportion of the bonded debt properly ap- 
plicable to the value of the buildings to be 
transferred. Non-Catholics, non-Protestants 
and non-Jews may at present demand educa- 
tional privileges from either of the two existing 
school boards. It is expected that with the crea- 
tion of a Jewish panel they will be given the 
right to take one of the three. The establish- 
ment of a Jewish panel would allow a decrease 
of at least one and perhaps two mills in the 
Protestant school taxes, inasmuch as it would 
mean a reduction in the teaching staff of the 
Protestant board. 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tne overcrowding problem in New York pub- 
lie schools will be further complicated within 


two years, when the state law, passed in 1919, 


requiring the establishment of continuation 


schools for all minors under eighteen will be- 
come effective. 

The New York Times reports that eight of 
these schools have been established, but have 
such insufficient accommodations that, it is ad- 
mitted, 22,000 workers, who, under a strict in- 
terpretation of the law are required to be in the 
schools, are left outside. 

This year there has been an increase of 7,000 
in registration at the continuation 
bringing the total to about 22,000. 
of $500,000 has been requested from the Board 
of Estimate to keep these schools running, the 


schools, 


The sum 
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1923. Half of 


this amount will be paid by the State and the 


same as was appropriated for 


Federal Government. 

Under the state law as it becomes fully ef- 
fective in 1925, every minor up to eighteen will 
be required to attend continuation school for at 
least Under the 
adopted every minor under seventeen who is not 


a graduate of an elementary school, and every 


four hours a_ week. 


plan 


child under sixteen, is supposed to be in school. 
By requiring minors to go to the continuation 
schools for their working papers, thousands are 
being caught. But it is admitted that thousands 
ef others who technically are required to be in 
school are not there. 

Mr. Siegel, the director, states that the schools 
now established could, if necessary, care for 
10,000 continuation students, despite the fact 
that the Manhattan school on Hester 
Street, 6,500 and the Myrtle 
Avenue school in Brooklyn, with 5,000 students, 


State 


lower 
with students, 


already are overcrowded. educational 


authorities, however, estimate that in two years 
150,000 continuation students will have to be 
eared for. 
Instructors in the continuation schools are 
expected to make an effort to learn the trade or 
best 


His school work is then divided be- 


employment to which the student is 
adapted. 
tween two hours of academic exercises related 
to that employment and two hours of actual 
work at the trade. 

Students whose mentality is high may be 
taught salesmanship, bookkeeping or office praec- 
tice. Other courses include woodworking, elee- 
trie wiring and installation, men’s garment de- 
signing, printing, automobile mechanies, trade 
drawing, machine shop practice, home-making, 


millinery, sewing and typewriting. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND 
NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


Tue Chicago Principals’ Club at a meeting 
on September 22 passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

Fred. E. 
mind 


Whereas, Mr. 
Smith, has suffered serious discomfiture in 


one of our members, 
and loss of professional prestige with the public 


in connection with his administration of the 
Parental School, and 


Whereas, the Grand Jury afterwards completely 
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exonerated him personally from all bl 
items complained of before the jury, rey 
‘Charges against Superintendent 8: 
sustained by the evidence and were wit! 
tion and fact,’’ 

Resolved, that the Chicago Principal 
which Mr. Smith is an honored member ; 
president, wishes to express its united « 
his professional integrity and ability ar 
gret for the unfortunate publicity of 
public 


in his ability as an administrator, and ce: 


accusations tending to alienate 


on his prestige as an educator. 

In this connection we wish to call t 
of the public to some aspects of this case 
deplorable and which should be remem! 
like occasions arise. 

(1 That the 


teacher or principal should always be tal 


testimony of childre: 
severe limitation and an intelligent esti 
Especia 
applicable to the testimony of children 
duct 
tional régime for them advisable and n¢ 


character and shortcomings. 


has been such as to make a spe 


2) That a principal has the ordinary 
being considered innocent until he is proven g \ 
and that in all fairness his case should not | 
judged by the press and public becaus 
** story ’? value of the testimony of childré 
(3) The prineipals of Chicago individ 
as an organization have always gladl; 
with all courts having to deal with scl 
and with all organizations looking tow: 
betterment. We consider this aspect of 
as particularly necessary to the fullest perf 
of the duties of our profession. 
should, it seems to us, tend to sustain in t 
of judges and public officials such a degre 
fidence in public school administrators as 
tect them from hasty and unwarranted cens 
consequent loss of those things which ever) 


+ 


holds dearest—his reputation and his st g 


an educator. 


THE CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE 
TREASURERS 


AN account was given in SCHOOL AND 5 
ciety of the program and institutions ! 
sented at a conference of college treasurers 
at the University of Chicago from August 1° | 


to 31, under the auspices of the General |! 
tion Board. The board has now issued, in ! 
ographed form, a condensed report of the 
taken at the seventeen sessions of the cont 


ence. 
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ysis was placed upon the objects of a accountant rather than by a volu 
7 J ° } ace € e sele 
ge report and the fundamental principles the accountant should be select: 
the trustees other th: 


Receipts of colleges sh 


ned with the various transactions incident © 


fiscal administration of the college and 
— . ’ basis rather than on an ac 
The purpose of the General Educa- " ; ' yong 

. Accounts overdue a he Lose 
rd in conducting the conference was 
iz should be conservatively apprais« 


n the address of Trevor Arnett, secretary 


the income of that year. 

board and author of the book “College Pledges to endowment campaigns 
versity Finance,” as an extension ol the included among the assets of the coll 
which the board has sought to give in its be recorded in subsidiary books 
of college and university accounting un- accounts. 

Director H. J. Thorkelson. The report of the treasurer s! 


densed balance sheet, with item 
ose of the conference is not to impose 
agus os supporting schedules. 
t and dried system of college and univer 2 : 
: . As a general principle it is 
nization on the eolleges of the country. j 
inization on t } ~~ ‘ dowment in college buildings. 
les - uniformity in college accounting : 
saad ’ = — Land, buildings and equipme 


» should be uniform agreement regard on the books at cost. Preee 
derlying principles, and that in so far ascertained for insurance purposes. 
le things of the — kind pel the several Colleges should make a budget of expenditures 
s should be similarly classified and de- that does not exceed the available income. 
There must be room or the system to Accounts of business or self supporting depart 
r variations and to de scribe the peculiar ments should be separated from accounts of the 
s which prevail at every institution. educational departments. 
Arnett continued: Laboratory fees should be based on the cost to 
the institution of the supplies and equipment used. 


es and universities are public institutions Receipts from laboratory fees should be credited 
d upon the public in one form or another directly to the college income. 


‘support. Questions of finance and administra For purposes of appraisal a value of $1 a volume 

therefore are in no sense private or personal may be placed on books in the college library. 
s, but are of a kind in which the public as A college has a definite obligation in training 
is interested. In making our financial re- its students in good business methods. The fiscal 
s fact should be kept in mind, and I am officers should lend assistance to student organiza 

¢ that in the solutions at which we arrive we tions in accounting and reporting. 

ways consider the public and its interest in Fundamental principles in the making of a 
stitution, and that that consideration will college budget were set forth by a special com- 
teehee . ancing Ges seyests Gre wade me mittee and were adopted by the conference. 
nner and items referred to in terms which - 
t intimately connected with the institutions YALE IN CHINA 
illy understand. One of the chief criticisms : a 
ge financial reports is that they are not ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the Trustees of 
lerstandable by the general public. Indeed the Yale in China of the election of Dr. Edward H. 
sm is often made that they are not only enig- Hume as president and the Reverend Brownell 
to the public, but that the trustees and other Gage as provost of Yale in China. Dr. Hume, 


fs 
i 


icials are unable to get much information after graduation from Yale College in 1597 and 
The officer who makes the reports is from the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 


niliar with the situation and with the mean- 1901, went to India and there practiced medi- 
the terms which he uses that he apparently cine, When Yale in China was established at 
tiene else possesses the same intimate Changsha in 1904, Dr. Hume became head of 
The peer of opinion of the conference Gn nt eee eee Gown. Sie-<lierts wane 


embers regarding the problems considered was 
died in some thirty resolutions. Condensed 
atements of some of these resolutions follow: 


so successful that in 1908 a hospital was opened 
me in the city, which later became the nucleus of a 
medical school, premedical training beginning 
in December, 1913, and graduate work in medi 


eges should have audits made by a public cine in 1916. It was through Dr. Hume’s efforts 
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that the large modern hospital building was 
secured, the gift of one of his Yale classmates. 
He was also instrumental in obtaining annual 
grants from the China Medical Board and the 
Commonwealth Fund which have made possible 
the expansion of the medical staff, until it now 
consists of 23 physicians and administrators 
and nine nursing instructors. 

Immediately after his election as president, 
Dr. Hume left for China, where he expects to 
remain for the next four months, studying im- 
portant matters affecting the future policy of 
Yale in China and conferring with educational 
leaders. 

Mr. Gage was graduated from Yale College 
in 1898, after which he studied at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. While in college he was a 
member of the Yale Mission Band and later 
became a pioneer at Changsha. Since the be- 
ginning Mr. Gage has acted as chairman of the 
governing board at Changsha, the highest ad- 
ministrative office of Yale in China. As his 
interests have been largely educational rather 
than administrative, he was last year elected 
chairman of the academic faculties, which made 
him a supervisory dean of the Arts College and 
Middle School. His responsibilities in the 
future for the organization and direction of the 
educational functions of the institution will not 
be confined to the purely academic side but will 
embrace the Medical College and Nursing 
School as well. 

Yale in China now has a student body of 
more than 450 and a faculty of nearly one hun- 


dred Americans and Chinese. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY APPOINT- 
MENTS 


Tue following new members of the teaching 
staff of Harvard University have been ap- 
pointed: Jacob Hugh Jackson as professor of 
accounting; William Stacy Browning, professor 
of military science and tactics; Esper Signius 
Larsen, Jr., professor of petrography; Eldon 
Revare James, professor of law and librarian 
of the Law School; Clarence H. Haring, profes- 
sor of Latin-American history and economies, 
who will take the place of Assistant Professor 
Julius Klein; Kirtley Fletcher Mather as pro- 
fessor of geology; John MacArthur Maguire as 
professor of law; Solomon Foote Clarke as 





assistant professor of military science a 
tics; William Leonard Crum as assist 
fessor of statistics, from Yale; John H 
Mueller, as assistant professor of bacter 
and immunology, from Columbia. Pr 
Albert Feuillerat, of the University of Ry 
will be exchange professor from France | 
first half year. He is a distinguished authori: 
on the literature of the Renaissance. P; 
Charles R. Morey, of Princeton, will lectur 
Harvard on medieval art. He will come to H 
vard under the auspices of the H 
Princeton Fine Arts Club. Professor 
Leonard Conger, of Knox College, will by 
visiting lecturer on history. Professor G 
Matthew Dutcher, of Wesleyan Universit 
lecture in the same department. Mr. Ki 
King Munsie Leys and Mr. David L 
Keir, exchange tutors from University Collez 
Oxford, will give a special course on toy 
the history of modern England. 

Harvard’s exchange professors to 
universities for 1923—24 will be Assistant P 
fessor Kenneth G. T. Webster, who will 
Knox College, Beloit College and Carleton ( 
lege during the first half-year, and Pr 
George Grafton Wilson, who will be at Gri 
College and Pomona College in the latter | 
of the year. Two administrative boards ir 
university are announced for 1923-24: For 1 
Medical School, President A. Lawrence Li 
Dean David L. Edsall, ex-officio, chairman, P 
fessors Algernon Coolidge, Hans Zinsser, H 
vey Cushing, Reid Hunt, Burt Wolbach, \\ 
B. Cannon, Charles M. Campbell and Fra 
W. Peabody, Associate Professors Jo! 
$remer and Worth Hale, and Dr. Kennet 
Blackfan; for the Graduate School of Arts 
Seiences, Professor Charles Homer Has 
dean, and Professors George F. Moore, Georg 
L. Kittredge, Elmer P. Kohler, William | 
Osgood, James H. Woods, Clifford H. M 
John A. Walz, Allyn A. Young, Theodor 
Lyman and Henry W. Holmes. Two new 
sistant deans have been appointed in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration: Harold 
Hazen Thurlby, a graduate of the Universit) 
Michigan in 1917, and Deane Waldo Malott 
graduate of the University of Kansas in 192! 
Both received degrees of Master of Busines 
Administration at Harvard in 1923. 

The following professors of Harvard Univer 
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: granted leaves of absence for the 

of this year: Professor Maurice 

ilf, of the department of philosophy; 
t Professor H. W. Foote, of the Theo- 
School; W. M. Cole, protessor of ac- 
Professor Edward Henry Warren, 
essor of law; W| Z. Ripley, professor 

al economy; Professor C. H. Grand 

the department of Romance languages; 
sor W. B. Munro, of the department ot 
ment; Assistant Professor K. G. T. 
r, of the department of English; Profes- 
Moore, chairman of the board of 

rs; Assistant Professor R. L. Hawkins, 
lepartment of Romance languages; Pro 
W. E. Hocking, of the department of 
phy; Professor W. C. Abbott, of the his- 
partment ; Professor W. J. V. Osterhout, 
department of biology; Associate Pro 

- C. R. Post, of the classical department 
e department of fine arts, who will give 
es at Princeton University; Associate Pro- 
r ©. T. Copeland, of the department of 
S. E. Morison, of the department of 


S=DUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


D 


Peren A. MORTENSEN has announced that he 
| retire from the superintendency of the Chi- 


go schools in December. 
warp A. MurPHY is now superintendent ot 
» schools in Jersey City, New Jersey, fol- 


ng the deaths of two predecessors within a 


tew weeks of each other. Dr. Henry Snyder, 


ho died on July 27 after a service of 31 years 


as superintendent, was succeeded by James J. 


} 


‘ins, Who had been principal of the Dick- 
nson High School. Mr. Hopkins died on Au- 


gust 17. Mr. Murphy has been assistant super- 


ntendent of schools in Jersey City since 1910 


] 


\ 


nd has been in the school system since 1901. 


AmonG other new superintendents of schools 
1 New Jersey cities, as announced by the New 


Jersey State Department of Public Instruction, 


: Clarence C. Hiteheock, Bridgeton; Ira T 
hapman, Elizabeth; M. Ernest Townsend, 


l 


Millville; Frederick J. Sickles, New Bruns- 


wick 


THE inauguration of President-elect Harlan 


Updegraff at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 


Iowa, will take place on October 19 


THE inauguration of Dr. H. W. A. Hanson 
] 


as the president of Gettysburg College will tak« 
place on October 19. 


Apa Louise Comsrock will 


de an ot Radeliffe Colle re on 


HARLAN F. 

dean of the Law School of Colu 

since 1910, has decided to devote hi lf to pri 
vate practice and has resigned his position at 
Columbia, to take effect on June 30, 1924. In 
the meantime, Dean Stone will be absent from 
the university on leave. Thomas I. Parkinson, 
professor of legislation, who has been a membet 
of the teaching staff at Columbia since 1917, 


has been designated to serve as acting dear 


Tracy T. ALLEN, superintendent of schools 
at DuBois, Pennsylvania, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the East Stroudsburg Normal 


School. 


Park G. Lantz, for four years superinten 
dent of the public schools of Petoskey, Michi 
gan, has resigned to accept the superintendency 
of the teachers’ training school of the Central 
State Normal at Mt. Pleasant. Mr. Lantz sue 
ceeds John M. Munson, who has gone to Mar 
quette as president of the Northern State 
Normal. 


Ratpu D. Owen, formerly a superintendent 
of schools in Wisconsin, has been made associate 
professor of education at Bryn Mawr College 
Miss Frances Browne is the new headmistress 
of the Phoebe Anna Thorne School for Girls in 
connection with the department of education at 
Bryn Mawr; she will also be a reader in ps) 
chology. Miss Esther Crane has been appointed 
associate in education and Miss Janet Fowler 
demonstrator in applied psychology at tl 
lege. 

Dr. Epngar A. Dou, who for four years was 
director of the division of education and classi 
fication in the New Jersey Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies and also state psychologist, 
has accepted a position in the department of 
psychology in the Ohio State University, at Co 
lumbus. 


Forrest A. KinGcssury has been promoted to 
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an associate professorship in the department of 


psychology at the University of Chicago. 


Miss Mary Parrick has been appointed as 
director of the Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments at Louisville, Ky. Miss Patrick succeeds 
Mr. B. W. Hartley, who was formerly director 
of the bureau in addition to his duties as as- 


sistant superintendent. 


CHARLES REITELL, who has served Governor 
Pinchot as director of the bureau of budget and 
accounts the past year, has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He is succeeded in the 
State Department by George S. Call, chief of 
bureau of the publie service commission, Pitts- 


burgh. 


Heten J. OstraANDER, former secretary to Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, is now secretary to Chan- 
cellor John G. Bowman, University of Pitts- 


burgh. 


THe new superintendent of schools at Min- 
neapolis, Kansas, is George Bear, who succeeds 
Superintendent O. R. Farris, resigned to accept 
the superintendency of the Osborne city schools. 
Other changes in Kansas are: A. L. Cross, of 
Quenemo, goes as superintendent to Lyndon. 
Superintendent Roy V. Green, of Lyndon, goes 
to Phillipsburg. C. F. 
Mrs. Flora Davis as superintendent of Morris 


Chambaugh succeeds 


County. 


A. M. Darnewi, for the past three years 
superintendent of schools at Craig, Colorado, 
has been elected principal of the Topeka (Kan- 
sas) High School, sueceeding R. R. Cook, who 
recently resigned to accept the principalship of 
the new Roosevelt High School in Des Moines, 


Iowa. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. M. Suevron, of Elyria, 
O., has been reelected for a five-year term, at 


a salary increasing to $6,000. 


JEFFERSON Davis BLACKWELL has resigned 
from the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Publie Instruction, where he has been assistant 
director of the Vocational Bureau in charge of 
agricultural education, to become state director 
of vocational education in Maryland. 


Mapce T. BoGart, of Syracuse University, 
has sueceeded Pearl MacDonald as head of the 
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home economies extension work of the Pe», 
vania State College. 


; 


THEODORE B. superintend 
Idaho, has accepted a position with the A 
ean Child Health Association, New York. 


will address men’s clubs in the interest of 


SHANK, 


association. 


At the recent centenary of the Royal As 
Society held in London, Professor Jams 
Breasted represented the University of Chicag 
and Professor Albert T. Clay of Yale 
versity. 


Proressor ARNOLD B. HALL, of the polit 
science department of the University of 
consin, was recently reelected chairman oi 
National Conference on the Science of Polit; 
at its meeting in Madison. Luther Gulick, 
the National Institute of Publie Administrat; 
New York, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
fessor C. F. Merriam, University of Chicag 
Professor A. N. Holcomb, Harvard Univer 
and Frederick Gruenberg, Philadelphia Bur 
of Municipal Research, were elected to the 
ecutive committee. 


CoRBIN HALL, the first residence for wor 
students on the campus of the Universit) 
Kansas, is named in honor of Miss Alberta L 
Corbin, professor of German and adviser . 
women at the university. 


Dr. JoHN Prersot McCaskey, editor emer 
tus of the Pennsylvania School Journal, cel 
brated the eighty-sixth anniversary of his birth 
on October 9. He began teaching in the Boys’ 
High School, Lancaster, in 1855; ten years later 
he became principal and held that post continu- 
ously until June 7, 1906. 


ALAN SANDERS, head of the mathematics de- 
partment of the Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, has retired after forty-eight years of 
teaching. 


At the June meeting of the Corry, Pa., board 
of education, Mr. D. S. Rowe, secretary and 
business manager, tendered his resignation. Mr 
Rowe has been actively engaged on the Corr) 
school board for a period of 35 years. 


New appointments to the state board of edu- 
cation, Kansas, are R. M. Crum, superintendent 
of Wichita County; Mary E. Wolverton, super- 
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nt of Abilene, and Superintendent Kra- 


f Clay Center. 
alumni of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
n have been appointed by the trustees to 
successor to President Ira N. Hollis, 
ded his resignation in several months 
acreed to remain head of the institu- 
ntil a suecessor was appointed, even if the 
resident was not elected for two or three 
The committee consists of: Chairman, 
{. Morgan, of Worcester, president of the 
Construction Company; secretary, Al- 
- (. Hiegins, of Worcester, treasurer of the 
Company; John W. Burke, of New 
_ consulting engineer; Clifton H. Dwinnell, 
ton, vice-president of the First National 


Everett J. Lake, of Hartford, former 


ernor of Connecticut, and Moses B. Kaven, 
Beverly, vice-president of the United Shoe 


nery Company. 


Tur University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Washington are having an exchange 
professors by which Dr. James P. Lichten- 
rger, is teaching courses in sociology and 
minology at Washington and Professor How- 
i H. Woolston is 
rses in the Wharton School at Pennsylvania. 


eonducting these same 


_ 


Governor ALFRED E. Situ will be one of 
fifteen lecturers who are to give a course in 
practical polities at Columbia University this 

, it is announced. Governor Smith will deal 
with “The Work of the Governor.” 
will be given in University Extension every 
Wednesday from eight to 9.40 P. M., beginning 
The introductory lecture will be by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler. The second 
lecturer will be Morris Hillquit, Socialist leader, 
who will diseuss “The Work of Minor Parties.” 
He willbe followed by Wayne B. Wheeler, gen- 

counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, whose 
pie is “Pressure Groups.” 


The course 


October. 


Proressor FietcHer Harprr Swirt, of the 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver addresses 
on “School finance” at the Annual Texas State 
Teachers’ Association at Fort Worth, November 
“9 and 30. Professor Swift will also deliver an 
address before the College of Industrial Arts at 
Denton, Texas, on “Adequately financing a 
state system of education.” 
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Dr. DaLuas Lore SHarpe, of Boston, and J. 
O. Engleman, field secretary of the National 
Education Association, delivered addresses be- 
fore the Penobscot County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Convention meeting in Bangor, Maine, on 
October 1. 


the trea 
the associate treasurer and comptroller of Yale 


THE annual report of surer and of 
University for the year ending June 30 shows 
that but for gifts to income last vear of over 
$450,000, of which the alumni fund was respon- 
sible for $295,338.62, Yale would not have been 
able to balance its budget for 1922-23. 
menting upon the financial situation of the uni- 


In com- 


versity in the light of these figures the report 
says: “Obviously this indicates the need of in- 
creased endowment to enable the university to 
carry on even its present work without imposing 
too great a burden of anxiety upon its presi- 
dent; while the need for larger permanent funds 
to enable him to put into execution plans for the 
further development of Yale in directions so 
keenly desired alike by the faculty, the corpora- 
tion and the graduates, must be equally clear to 
all but the most casual reader.” 
manent endowment received last year amounted 
to $2,765,317.57, of which the alumni fund con- 
tributed $168,400.34 in addition to the $295,000 
given by it to income already mentioned; while 
gilts to building and other non-permanent funds 
amounted to $1,573,622.16. At the close of the 
year the total of university funds was $35,764,- 
883.97. In addition to the table of gifts re- 
ceived during the year and summaries of income 


Gifts to per- 


and expense accounts of the university and its 
various schools, the report contains sections 
dealing with the work of a number of bureaus 
and departments. One of these, the Bureau of 
Appointments, reports that last year work was 
secured for 1,448 students registered as being in 
need of financial assistance to meet the expenses 
of their course at Yale, nearly 40 per cent. of 
all regular students. The grand total of all re- 
ported earnings of students and of scholarship 
aid extended to them is given as $522,430.55 for 
the year. 


Austin Hatt, a new $400,000 dormitory for 
women, was dedicated at the opening of Ohio 
Wesleyan University this fall. The hall 
will house 243 girls, while its dining room has a 
This build- 


new 


maximum seating capacity of 272. 
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ing is the first completed unit in the $8,000,000 
development program started by the university. 
It has been named in honor of Dr. Cyrus Brooks 
Austin, vice-president of the university and 
dean of the conservatory of music. Dean Austiri 
has been a member ot the faculty for torty-five 


years. 


~ PRELIMINARY negotiations in the plan 
whereby Montana Wesleyan College will be 
taken over by a joint committee representing 
the Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Board ot Education ot 
the Methodist Episcopal Church have been com- 
pleted and the way made clear for final settle- 
ment. Under the proposed terms, which still 
need the ratification of these two boards to be- 
come final, the Montana Presbyterian Synod 
and the Montana Methodist Conference will 
raise $10,000 each for maintenance of the uni- 
fied college until such time in the tuture when 
the endowment will have reached sufficient pro- 
portions to maintain the college. In addition 
to this, each of these communions in Montana 
will begin at once the building up of a perma- 
nent endowment fund. The property of Mon- 
tana Wesleyan College, valued at $150,000, will 
be contributed by the Methodists, and the Pres- 
byterians will match this with a like sum in 
cash. They have already on hand about $80,- 
000 received from the sale of the College of 
Montana, a Presbyterian institution, about two 
years ago. The citizens of Montana will be 
asked to subseribe $120,000. This sum will be 
used in clearing up the present bonded and 
floating indebtedness against Montana Wes- 
leyan. The Commercial Club of Montana, rep- 
resenting the business men of the city, have 
approved of the plan and will aid in raising 
the $120,000. 


LiTiGATION of three years over the bequest of 
a library valued at $100,000 to Cornell Univer- 
sity in the will of Benno Loewy, a lawyer, has 
been virtually ended in favor of the university. 


Tue Theodore Roosevelt High School in Chi- 
cago, plans for which are being prepared by 
John C. Christensen, architect, will be the larg- 
est in the world. Construction work on the 
building will be begun this fall and the strue- 
ture will be completed in the spring of 1925. 
The building will contain a memorial tower to 


the tormer president and the entire st 
will cost $4,000,000. 


APPROXIMATELY 403,883 children hay 
admitted to the Chicago schools in the 
seating capacity ot only 357,156 seats 
situation has been met by resorting to ; 
fied platoon system. Children in 
classes will attend trom eight until o: 
and those in afternoon classes will att 
one to five o’clock. To offset the shortax: 
th 
schools and additions which have be 


es, the board will have availabl: 


pleted or are in process of completio: 


cost ot construction in Chicago is es 


$20,000 a room and $450 a seat. 


DiscussiInG the statement of the New \ 
City Board of Education, which was pu 
in ScHOOL AND Society for October 
part-time in the New York City schools 


been reduced by 9,439 this session, the P 


account of the 600,000 children who are in 
sized classes or of the 207,356 children . 
“make-shift double session” program. 1 
sociation adds that study of the figures 1 
it seem likely that the reduction was as | 
due to the unusually small registration 
year as it was to the additional sittings. A 
cording to the associattion there are now 
636 children on part-time and double sess 
an inerease of nearly 8,000 since last Jun: 
Tne Georgia senate has defeated a move 
to strike from the general appropriatio: 
provision that one half of the excess of stat 
revenues over $8,500,000 shall go to th 
mon schools. In lieu of this arrangement 
was urged that the schools be given a de! 
appropriation of $4,500,000. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL BrunpacGe, of “Ili 
has declared that suit can not be brought 


} 
ry 


force lower prices for text-books, as had b pee, 
proposed. This means that Chicago, as well & 
other cities in the state, must pay more than 4 
joining states for the same books. 


Latest news of the suit brought by Mis vent 
Louise M. Hamburger against Cornel! Unive! r 
sity for injuries sustained in an explosion in 4 ist 
chemistry laboratory in 1916, is that the jucs was 
ment of $25,000, which she was awarded be 3 


Binghamton two years ago, has now bee! 
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the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
The higher court dismissed the com- 
t against the university and gave Cornell 


of $1,084.05 against Miss Hamburger, but 
ttorneys have already filed notice of appeal 


the Court of Appeals. 


{x important teacher tenure case recently 


ed in New Jersey is described in the Sep- 
- Education Bulletin of the State Depart- 
The that of Clara Planer 
nsen vs. The Hoboken Board of Eduea- 


n this case was involved the question ot 


case Was 


fect upon the status of teachers under 
of a violation by them of rules adopted 
local boards of education, especially the 
of a violation of rules prohibiting mar- 
ve of the teachers employed in their schools. 


Hoboken 


rd of Edueation had adopted rules to the 


vas shown in this case that the 
t that a teacher’s office would become at 
e automatically vacant either upon her mar- 
ve or her remaining absent from her duties 
ra period of thirty days or more without the 
Both the 


nt commissioner and the State Board of 


sent of the board of education. 


lueation rendered opinions to the effect that 
view of the protection afforded by the Teach- 
ers’ Tenure of Service Act of 1909, the office 
a teacher who has gained the protection of 
the act ean not be declared vacant without the 
ferring of charges and the granting of a 
aring; and that even should it be proved at 
the hearing that there had been a violation otf 
rules of the board of education on the part of 
the teacher she could not legally be dismissed 
unless such violation of rules was found to con- 
stitute in itself “inefficiency, incapacity, con- 
duet unbecoming a teacher or other just cause,” 
in the language of the statute. It was decided 
that Mrs. Nommensen’s marriage, although a 
violation of a rule of the Hoboken Board of 
sducation, did not in itself constitute “ineffi- 
ciency or ineapacity,” and that the circum- 
stances attending her absence from her duties 
tor more than thirty days were such as to pre- 
vent the alleged violation of that particular rule 
from constituting the offenses which would 
justify her dismissal under the tenure law. It 
was accordingly ordered that Mrs. Nommensen 
be reinstated as a teacher in the Hoboken 


schools. 
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Tue National Woman’s Party is forwarding 
to the president, trustees and Law School fae- 
ulty of Columbia University a resolution passed 
by its Lawyers’ Council, demanding equal rights 
with men in admission to Columbia Law School. 
“Columbia Miss Adelaide 
Stedman, New York, secretary of the Woman’s 


University,” said 
Party, “enjoys the great privilege of being ex- 


empt now and forever after from taxation. 
Why should admission to the Law School be de- 
nied to women, when women are taxed equally 
with men and bear with them the burden of the 
cost of education in this city and in this state? 
unjust discrimination 


This is an against 


women.” 

RECENTLY adopted election law amendments 
in New York State permit tests of literacy for 
new voters by the alternative methods of regents 
certificates or examination by inspectors of elee- 
Attorney Carl 
made a ruling to this effect for the purpose of 


tion. General Sherman has 
clarifying the situation growing out of the 
passage of several laws providing for the deter- 
mination of the literacy of voters as required by 
the recent amendment of the State Constitution. 
Under this ruling inspectors of election may fol- 
low the custom of former years of requiring a 
new voter to read and write excerpts from the 
Constitution, or may accept a certificate indicat- 
ing that the voter possesses the necessary educa- 
The State Board of Re- 
gents has provided a test such as a fifth-grade 


tional qualifications. 


pupil ean pass and has made arrangements to 
have schools everywhere kept open at convenient 
times prior to election so that first voters may 
go to school and undergo the proper test. 


Tue Visual Instruction Association of Amer- 
ica has named representatives in every State in 
the Union to inaugurate a nation-wide move- 
ment in the legislatures to remove restrictions 
from the use of non-flammable film. The initial 
step was taken by the association last winter 
when it sponsored a bill in this state which 
placed definite restrictions on the use of inflam- 
mable film, so that every transaction calling for 
the use of inflammable film must be recorded 
and any one handling such film must be regis- 
tered. This measure, sponsored not only by the 
V. I. A. of A., but by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the Fire Protective Associa- 
tion, the Eastman Kodak Company, the Motion 
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Picture Producers and Distributers’ Association, 
Ine., the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Knights ot Columbus, the Masons, the Boy 
Scouts and other representative organizations 
interested in edueation, would leave unrestricted 
the use of non-inflammable film. 


SCHOOLS have too many holidays, according 
to the New Hampshire State Department ot 
Education, which has ascertained that some dis- 
tricts of that state lose three weeks by “no 
school” days. An announcement by the depart- 
ment urges that schools be kept open on such 
days as Memorial Day, Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays and Columbus day, but that the 
occasion be marked by suitable exercises at 
school. The suggestion is made to district school 
boards that regulations be adopted to reduce 
the number of scattered holidays, particularly to 
try to keep the school week unbroken. 


THe Cleveland School of Education and 
Western Reserve Univessity had a joint summer 
session with a total attendance of 1,242. Prac- 
tically all who enrolled were teachers in service 
and nearly all had at least two years of college 
or normal school work to their credit. 

Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, president of the 
University of Missouri, has requested in a letter 
to parents that students be not supplied with 
automobiles and that those who now have cars 
be required to take them home. Dr. Brooks 
also suggests $50 for fixed expenses and $25 ad- 
ditional as a liberal monthly allowance for stu- 
dents. “There is probably no one thing more 
detrimental to suecess in university work than 
the possession of an automobile by a student,” 
Dr. Brooks said in his letter. “Experience 
shows that an unusually large proportion of 
students having automobiles fail to graduate.” 


DISCUSSION 
WHO HAS CURIOSITY? 


“Facep by these facts, where is he who will 
deny that it should be the primary aim of edu- 
cation to stimulate curiosity? And yet how 
totally lacking in this essential is the average 
pupil!” 

These sentences, quoted from a recent article 
on education, suggest to the present writer that 


many educators are themselves totally lacking 


in certain kinds of intellectual curiosity which, 


if their profession means anything 
they should possess. 

When will educators learn to avoid 
“woolly,” generalizations in their utt 
“The average pupil” in our schools is « 
not devoid of intense and varied curiosities 
certain kinds. The typical boy of 
clearly no less full of curiosities than t 
eal child of two—only they are operat 
different fields, searching after differs 
rials, and perhaps shrewdly concealed 
uncomprehending eyes of elders. 

Is not such a boy persistently and in 
curious about matters of sex? Is he 
an inveterate seeker after more inti 
about baseball players or heroes of thi 
drama? Is he not following the advent 
certain characters in the stories of some 
favorite magazines with absorbing interest? 

The truth is, of course, that any 
youth, like most of the rest of us, is ver’ 
ous about some matters and quite i 
about others. It may well be that such cur 
ties are not of the best kinds, that they 
fact debilitating or degrading—but that 
other story. Any professor in a college, 
man of affairs, is intensely curious about 
things and inteuectually inert towards 
Who is curious about a time table if he |! 
journey to take? How utterly incuri 
of us are towards government reports 
yet, given the occasion and stimulus, wh 
fascinating fields of exploration are 
Most of us remain wholly ineurious in the } 
ence of rocks or bugs or alien men and wor! 


but each of these evokes the liveliest curiosit 


in certain persons when time and circumsta 
are propitious. 

It is not the purpose of this note to appr 
the intense curiosities now found in high-sel 
freshmen or college sophomores—nor to 
satisfaction with conditions either of ext 
school or school life that leave their mi 
devoid of intellectual interests in respect 
things that educators believe greatl) 
while. It is intended here only to urge edu 
tors themselves to diagnose accuratel) 
of superficially the very phenomena thie; 
talking about. They will not then be ¢g 
the preposterous misstatements of fact quot 
above. 





t 
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HICH STATES READ THE MOST? 


SCHOOL AND Socu 


pro 


periodical 


REEDER, 
1923, has compiled some very 
the 


the various states, 


in 


tatistics extent oi 


on 
I take issue, how- 
iis selection of the ten largest maga- 


the United States. The list as given 


be called the ten most representative 


nd certainly serves the purpose ad- 
but to the the 
Newspaper Annual” for (six 


figures in 
19 » 


ge, January—June, 1921), the ten 


ack ording 


2.100.098 
1,799,002 
1,765,430 


1,604,433 


Evening Post 
es’ Home Journal 
al Review 
i Magazine 
in’s Home Companion 1,467,509 
1 Magazine 1,250,241 
aal 1,058,512 
1,040,881 
1,015,841 


985 399 


s World 


nificant that seven of these are essen- 
the family and rural type, while two 

itous Post and the American—are ones 
The 


Digest ranks very high in circulation, 


al largely to the male reader. 


figures are not sworn to by the Audit 


1 of Cirenulations, hence are consequently 


parable to the others. 


s doubtful whether using this corrected list 


aterially alter Mr. Reeder’s tables. The 
mld possibly be to favor the states hav- 
ge rural populations, or those in which 


ding publie travels more extensively on 


Without having made a careful com- 
I should venture the guess that the rela- 


agazine reading rank of the states is due 


ter-action of the travel and distance 
he relative literacy of the population of 


A. D. KEaATOR 
ITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE FUTURE OF THE CHICAGO 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCY 


announcement made by Peter A. Mor- 
that he will resign his office as superin- 


‘ 


f the Chieago schools calls into review 


oO 
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an interesting as well as stor 
American school administratio 
demonstrates what may happer 
school system where the function 
factors, board of education a 
are not clearly defined and 
lessly encroaches upon the do 


When Albert G. 


cago long and well, was supers 


Lane, who had 


deeades ago by Edwin G. Coole ~al ' me 


] 


was promised, and one that would observe the 


highest conceptions ot the office of hool super 


had 


city where he had won great laurels 


intendent. Cooley eome fror 


young and vigorous, favored w pressive 
personality, endowed with a fi: and with 
Men lil 
The 


assul 


the courage of a lion. 
confidence in his ability. 
tion believed in him and 
of the most liberal character towa 

Mr. Cooley was 
all matters of a professional character. No man 


ich i 


given unlimited authority in 


had ever entered upon a task wl promises 


greater results. The responsibility thus pla 
upon the shoulders of one man was a 
dous one. He possessed the vision, th 
ment, and the courage to meet the exis 
of his job in a remarkable degree. 

3ut, what happened? While the school sup: 
intendent performed his task efliciently and 
his authority 


It required the 


fearlessly, the pressure against 
grew to menacing proportions. 

superhuman man to withstand the lashings of 
runst hin 


the 


the opposition which were hurled a 
The dark storm clouds which gathere1 over 
sunerinutendent’s office constantly threatened t 
And while he withstood 
the opposition bravely, he finally retired, not in 


could 


burst ond wreck all. 


surrender, but because the physical mar 
not any longer earry the load. A robust mar 
had become a physical wreck. 

Oddly enough, one of the frail sex came upor 
the scene next. Ella Flagg Young succeeded 
Mr. Coolev. She held the fort with 
erable ability and for a longer period than was 


for her 


consid- 


expected. Possibly out of consideratior 
sex the school raiders were a shade more gentle 
She was apparently ster: 


hand, 


unques 


in their demands. 
firm 
demonstrated 
Yet these qualitie 


and unsympathetic, ruled with a 


knew no favorites and 


tioned loyalty to her task. 











did not protect her against acrimonious attack. 
She braved the storms for a time and finally 
gave up in despair. 

Then came Charles E. Chadsey, an educator 
of a high order, who served most efficiently and 
then was, suddenly and illegally, ousted from 
oflice before his term had expired. The board 
of education not only violated all rules of de- 
cency in observing its relations with the super- 
intendency office, but rendered itself criminally 
liable in violating the law and the orders of 
the court. In the series of law suits that fol- 
lowed the courts not only upheld Chadsey’s 
claims to the office, ordering the payment of 
salary during the period he was prevented from 
filling it, but the legal combats resulted in con- 
tempt proceedings which sent several school 
board members to jail. 

John D. Shoop served a short term only. He 
died in office before he had an opportunity to 
find himself in his job or to demonstrate suf- 
ficient executive power to meet a complicated 
and trying situation. 

The advent of Peter A. Mortensen had a 
tendency to smooth the troubled waters. He 
applied a policy of conservatism and a dispo- 
sition to hold aloof from all board of education 
contention. That body, which was the creature 
of a city mayor who sought political prestige 
and control, rather than departmental efficiency, 
was frequently too busy with its selfish wrangles 
to bother much about the superintendent or his 
professional associates. 

Several acts, during recent months, in which 
Mortensen engaged met, however, with dis- 
favor on the part of the new mayor and when 
the latter merely hinted his displeasure, it is 
said, the end of the present superintendent was 
decreed. If this be true, it is regrettable that 
the voice of the chief executive of the city 
rather than the dictum of the board of educa- 
tion should control. 

The new board of education, called into being 
within the year by Mayor Dever, comes upon 
the scene with the confidence of the public. Its 
personnel consists of high class men and women 
who give promise of a progressive policy in the 
administration of the schools. 

This would lead to the conclusion that the 
new school superintendent will not only be 
chosen with exceeding care, but that he will also 
he placed in full control of all matters relating 
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to the professional phases of the schoo] « 

Among those who are at present 
with favor for the position are W. J, | 
principal of the Lane Technical High § 
and William B. Owen, head of the Chicag 
mal school. Both educators will view th, 
tion in the light of its possibilities for 
rather than in the light of a $12,000 calor 
The job involves professional hazards, 

The rehabilitation of Chicago’s school adm; 
istrative body upon a high plane of service, a; 
the consequent rejuvenation of a schoo! syste 


of stupendous proportion, will be welcomed by 


friends of education throughout the countr 
A world city, of the size and importan 
Chicago, is constantly in the eyes of a 


constituency. Its school system ought, ther 


fore, to be a model that will set an example t 


the smaller constituency in progressive sc} 
government and laudable achievement.—Sch 
Board Journal. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN 
EUROPE 
The New Education in Europe. By Frever 

WiiuiaM Roman. New York, E. P. Duttor 

& Co., 1923. 271 p. 

THE present work is the result of sever: 
years of observation and study of the educa 
tional conditions in England, Germany ar 
France since the close of the war. Dr. Rom 
has enjoyed an opportunity that has been op 
to few educators in this country. Unfortunately 


the work does not come up to the expectations 


aroused by its title, even though the omiss 
of any discussion of the educational activit 
in the newer democracies of Europe be over 
looked. The one striking fact that has emerged 
since the war is the tendency everywhere te- 
wards a common philosophy of education 4 
its organization. This point Dr. Roman, 
treating each of the three countries with 

he deals separately, has not brought out. In- 
deed, the reader of the work would be justified 
in concluding that Dr. Roman’s main concer! 
was not so much to emphasize the changing 
tendencies of thought as to bring out the fore 
that have prevented their rapid realization. 1 
developing this thesis he has found it necessary 
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- which purports to deal with the New 
to devote more than half of it to a 
account of the origins of tke system 

country. Frankly this has been done 

, enough before and more skillfully by his 
essors. Further the greater part of his 

is devoted to elementary, technical 
mercial education. The actual fact is 
e great body of educational literature 

e 1914 deals mainly with the need for a 

struction of educational philosophy as it 

ts curriculum, methods and administration, 
he creation of larger opportunities for 
vanced education in reconstructed secondary 
nd other schools; some hint of this is given in 
the book but hardly an adequate treatment. 
he large and fascinating subject of adult edu- 
the improved status of teachers, the 
emands for and realization of higher stand- 
of training, the participation of teachers 


a consultative capacity are barely mentioned. 


In his treatment of English education, Dr. 
man has discovered that the public schools 
| their patrons have been the chief causes of 
the shelving of the operation of the Fisher Act. 
his discovery is as profound as the charge 
ude in this country of the interference of the 
in education. Dr. Roman denies the 
validity of the economy ery, which is perhaps 


ee 
nterests 


true, but to suggest that the public schools are 
msible is a little far-fetched, as Dr. Roman 


1 


git have discovered had he read any edition 

the Rothermere and Hulton presses, which 
are the organs of the masses, or the indignant 
or the fulminations of 
the small town councillor who may never have 


1 a secondary school. 


restm™ 


” 


letters of “Ratepayer, 


Dr. Roman has dis- 
covered forces for keeping the poor out of 


lary schools; the actual figures, however, 


show that the minimum governmental require- 
ment of free places is exceeded everywhere; as 

r the publie school group refusing “to share 
ts monopoly of the enjoyment of wealth, social 
position, rulership of the state and prestige in 
every department of life,” it was only necessary 
‘or Dr. Roman to read the distinctions annually 
reported by the London County Council as 
attained by its scholarship holders, the majority 
oi whom come from elementary schools, or the 
report of the Oxford and Cambridge Commis- 
‘ions on the origins of the university students 
'o realize the absurdity of this notion which he 
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is at such pains to develop. He has wholly mis- 
conceived the real meaning of English demoe- 
racy, and in the light of the gains since 1914 
that he enumerates without completeness his 
tears are idle. 

Dr. Roman makes the same attempt to dis- 
cover the forces that hinder the development of 
democracy in France. “There are those who 
imagine that the people are in power here. It 
is only imagination!” And this is proved not 
only by the fact that the classics, the language 
of the church and the culture of the upper 
classes, are the center of the secondary curricu- 
lum, but by the reaction to the classics in the 
reform introduced by M. Bérard. The fact is 
that Dr. Roman has misinterpreted M. Bérard’s 
reform of secondary education, which turns on 
a definition of what we mean by culture, in 
which the French may be right or wrong, and 
has isolated this reform from a number of other 
proposals by M. Bérard for improving the 
character and opportunities of adolescent edu- 
cation. The strengthening of the higher pri- 
mary schools will give France a type of educa- 
tion as good as anything offered in our high 
schools, while the proposal to limit liberal edu- 
cation to those who are able to profit by it 
hardly constitutes a greater menace to democ- 
racy than the selection of college students by 
intelligence tests. The point that evaded Dr. 
Roman is that France is attempting to organize 
her post-elementary education on a functional 
basis, instead of making the secondary school all 
things to all men. A canvas of the university 
students in France would also have shown that 
not all come from the homes of wealth and class. 

Dr. Roman’s treatment of Germany is some- 
what fuller and one does get a picture of some 
of the new movements in educational practice, 
although the proposals and plans for the reform 
of secondary schools, the remarkable spread of 
the Volkshochschule, the significance of the 
movement for training of elementary teachers 
in the universities are not treated with the detail 
that they deserve. At the same time it is not 
quite clear that Dr. Roman has grasped the sig- 
nificance of the philosophy of the Arbeitsschule, 
which translated as a school for training for 
work fails to show its kinship to the Gary sys- 
tem or the project method, and of other reform 
types. 

Dr. Roman’s failure in this book seems due 
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partly to his desire to elaborate certain socio- receives between $800 and $850 a vea) 
logical ideas and partly to too much preoceupa- the term being nine months. 
tion with details, including statistics, in many With regard to the curriculum My 


eases of the pre-war era. He appears, as most finds that the content of the syllabi 

ot us did during the war, to have lost the his- selected and has small bearing upon th 
torical perspective. This regained he would activity now or his later social efficiency 
have recognized the span of time needed to suggests: A new course of study, co 
translate new educational ideas and ideals into with the help of all who are concerned 
practice. What is important is that those who education; reorganization of the ex 
are thinking about education are to-day doing system, so as to permit local initiat 


so in greater numbers than ever before and that more attention to the preparation 


the present generation is formulating an educa- teachers. 

tional philosophy which may take fifty or a “Live interest among adults for th 
hundred years to realize in its rich fullness. ment of education” is the chief recomm: 
And this philosophy is what a student of edu- in Miss Carney’s report. Community 


eation would like to have brought together and for teachers in one-room rural schools 
presented rather than the history of the English include, she says, boys and girls’ clubs, a 
publie schools, or the struggles between church eral neighborhood elub or parent tea 
and state in France, or the development and ciation, and cooperation by the teach 
status of continuation schools in Germany in church, grange, farm and home bure: 
the last half century. Fortunately Dr. Roman 

has furnished an excellent bibliography which yp, Principal and His School. By FE 


should keep numbers of students busy for many Cupper.ey. Boston onsites fflin ( 





soars. pany, 1923. Pp. 571. 
I. L. KANDEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, In this latest of his books Professor ( 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ley has attempted what he himself cal 
analysis” of the work of a principal 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS vising principal—the organization, ad: 


’ Pr. : ; tion and administration of instructio1 
Rural School Survey of New York State. The 


Teaching Personnel, The Elementary Curricu- 
lum, Community Relations. By WitutAm C. 
3AGLEY, OrviLLE G. Brim, Mapeét CaArRNEY. 


elementary school in a city, town or 
unit school system. Part I deals 
principalship and the principal; Part Il, t 
. n nar organization of a school; Part ITI, the 
Ithaca, New York, 1923. tration of a school; Part IV, the super 
In this, another of the volumes of the Rural instruction, and Part V, school extens 
School Survey of New York State, three of the the preceding volumes in the same series 
most important school problems are handled by _ book is an outgrowth of a course give! 
three of the most competent persons in the ford University. It represents an essent 
United States in these fields. Dr. Bagley in his practical approach to a field for which ! 
section sets forth the principal facts regarding material has been most meager. Foll 
the teachers of the rural elementary schools of troductory chapters on the position of thi 
New York State—their age, occupational and cipal in the educational scheme, Prof. C 
economic status, financial situation, and their attacks the problems of the principal 
education, both general and professional. The such practical headings as these: The fi 
typical rural teacher, he finds, is a woman be- of school; intermissions, lines and drills 


tween 23 and 24 years of age who has been and building organization; the crowded build 





teaching for three or four years, native born, problem; the school janitor and his work; 
usually of a farmer’s family, with high school sifying and promoting the pupils; use 
education and some brief training experience. assembly period; the parent-teacher associat 
She does most, if not all, of the janitor’s work, There are the usual illustrative materia! 
usually lives a mile away from her school, and charts, questions and problems, and othe! 








- that have made these books of Professor 
(ybberley’s indispensable to university teachers 


wation. 


Education of Women. By WILtysTINE 
GoopseLt. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
, 1923. Pp. 378. 

whole vexed question of woman's 
sphere” and of her education and vocational 
¢ viewed in the light of that “sphere”— 
ch is the theme of this book. The author 
not claim to answer the question com- 
pletely or decisively, but “to point out the more 
rucial problems, to present such facts as seem 
reasonably assured, to indicate tendencies and 
to forecast their desirable outcomes in the light 
f reflective experience.” There is a brief his- 
torical sketch, followed by chapters on college 
en and the marriage rate, sex differentia- 
on in edueation, sex differentiation from a 
ial viewpoint, education of working girls, 
ial education of women, and a brilliant sum- 
ng up of a controversial situation under the 
eading “Cultural vs. Vocational Education.” 
In this latter chapter the author points out with 
marked effectiveness the “real evils that result 
from a divorcee of liberal and vocational train- 
ing’—the unsocial and often purely academic 
character of the one and the too specialized 
character of the other. It is a real challenge 
that is thrown out: “Neither the college of lib- 
eral arts nor the vocational college has yet con- 
vincingly shown the way by which cultural edu- 
cation may be infused with social purpose and 
eficiency and vocational education may be so 
enlarged in seope and significance as to become 

truly liberalizing to the mind.” 


Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools. By 
Freperick G. Bonser and Lors Correy 
Mossman. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. 491. 

Except for the first short section, which con- 
tains a careful statement of the nature and place 
of industrial arts and a coneluding chapter on 
the history of the use of materials in teaching, 
this book is almost exclusively devoted to the 
applications of the principles of industrial arts 
in elementary teaching. For each of the six 
fields of industrial arts—foods, clothing, shel- 
ter, utensils, records, tools—there is a series of 
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suggested activities ranging from “finding ways 
of preparing eggs” and “learning how to care 
for our woolen garments” to finding out how to 
tell a Wedgwood vase from Worcester bow 
pottery of the eighteenth century. 
who have been seeking for materials to present 
in a modern way will find here an incredible 
richness of suggestion that can not even be indi- 
cated in a brief note. The book is full of use- 
ful and beautiful pictures. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Teachers 





RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE AND PERSISTENCY IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


THe questions are frequently raised: To 
what extent has the American high school in- 
creased its hold on its pupils during the past 
quarter of a century? In what year or years 
do high-school pupils tend to drop out in the 
And finally, what class of 
A com- 


largest numbers? 
pupils fail to persist in high school? 
parative study of these problems reveals the 
fact that more and more pupils tend to persist 
in each one of the three upper classes, as shown 
by figures of high-school attendance in the 
country at large for the past 30 years or so. 
Table I gives the percentage of survivals at the 
end of the freshman, sophomore and junior 
years during the periods indicated. The figures 
for the year 1922 apply only to the Hartford 
Publie High School; but since the enrollment of 
this school is very cosmopolitan, comprising 
some 15 nationalities and totaling almost 4,000 
pupils, it is more than probable that the figures 
which apply to the Hartford High School for 
the year 1922 are fairly representative of the 
average urban high school in the country. 


TABLE I 
Per Cent. High-School Pupils who survive at the 
End of 
First Year Second Year Third Year 
18901 59.4 36.8 21.5 
1904 60.9 38.7 24.4 
1918 67.5 7.2 36.4 
1922 70.0 50.0 40.0 


1 Based on figures presented by Lee Byrne: How 
much Education have the American People? 
ScHoon anp Society, Vol. XV, March 18, 1922. 
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The above figures show that there has been a 
decided improvement in the hold of the high 
school on its pupils from 1890 to the present 
time. Whereas in 1890 only 59.4 per cent. of 
the with 
sophomore studies, in 1918, 67.5 per cent. of 


entering class remained to go on 
the freshman class continued to the second year; 
and whereas in 1890 only 21.5 per cent. of 
who entered to become sen- 
iors, in 1918, we find that 36.4 per cent. sur- 
In the Hartford High School, as the 
figures show, 40 per cent. of the original enter- 


those survived 


vived. 
ing class became seniors in 1922. Comparing 
the pereentage of survivals at the end of the 
second year in 1890 with that of the third year 
in 1918, we note that the proportion of pupils 
who completed three years of high-school edu- 
cation in the latter year was almost as large as 
the proportion which completed only 2 years in 
the former period. Thus we may say that in 
the space of 28 years, there has been a gain of 
one whole year of high-school attendance on the 
part of American children. 


FACTORS THAT MAKE FOR PERSISTENCE IN 
Hiau-Scnoot ATTENDANCE 


There are, of course, several factors which 
account for this increased persistency in high- 
First, and most important, 
of the 


modern secondary-school curriculum, enabling 


school attendance. 
may be mentioned the diversification 
boys and girls of different abilities, interests 
and inclinations, as well as different aims in 
life, to find their desired training. No less sig- 
nificant is the awakening of American parents 
to the value of higher education in general. It 
is astonishing to note the eagerness, the anxiety, 
and 
fathers and mothers display in their effort to 


even self-sacrifice which many American 
secure for their children the best possible edu- 
eation, though they themselves may not have 
had even so much as an elementary school train- 
A third factor is the slow but steady drift 
toward urban life. Even the villages have be- 


come somewhat larger nowadays, so that on the 


ing. 


whole, there has been a necessary increase not 
only in the number of high schools, but in the 
density of the people living within reach of 
them. In connection with this there should be 
mentioned the improvement of roads and means 
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of transportation, enabling the children 
agricultural classes to attend high scho 
out too much difficulty. The fourth a 
reason for persistency in attendance is the 

creased affluence of the average American fa; 
ily, which enables not only more childre: 
given family to attend high school, but, wha 
more important, enables them to pursue ¢| 
This is d 
strated by the large number of childr 


education for a longer time. 


enrolled in the typical high school, whose pa 
ents are laborers, skilled and unskilled. 1 
in the school from which most of these data a; 
drawn, 9 per cent. of the freshmen come fr 

the professional and administrative class; 

per cent. have fathers who are clerks (ir 

surance offices) and bookkeepers; 7 per 
come from the business class; the parents 
per cent. are in the skilled trades; while 27 , 
cent. come from the laboring class—suc! 
factory workers, teamsters, peddlers, cond 
Thus a total of 58 per cent. of : 
typical high-school freshman class may be sa 


tors, ete. 


to come from homes where a secondary eduea- 
tion was not even thought of 25 years ago 
may truly say that the high school is the 
ple’s university. 


Types OF PuprILSs WHO PERSIST IN 
HieH ScHoon 


Unfortunately, however, not all types 
pupils persist in high school to the same degre 
Some drop out for economic reasons, otliers 
cause they are not fond of book-learning, 
still others because they are eager to be 
financially independent of their parents’ purs 
But when we come to investigate what kind 
individuals drop out in the largest proport 
we find that, as revealed by intelligence 
it is those who lack the sheer mental abil 


+ 


+. 


do regular high-school work. If we 
high-school entering class of 1,000 pupils a 
give them an intelligence test, we find that 
proximately 100 or 10 per cent. will be menta 
superior; that is to say, their mental age 
be between 2 and 4 years above their chronolog 
ical age, giving them an average I.Q. of a litt 
above 120. About 650, or 65 per cent. © 
have average intelligence, or a mental age that 
is just about equal to their chronological 8 
and some 250, or 25 per cent., will have les 





Ve 
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TABLE II 


Vumber of Individuals and Per Cent. in Each Mental Group Actually Found in Six High-School 
Classes at Beginning of Term 


Class : L.F.. 

Number Pupils 729 
Superior (1.Q. 110 +-) 9.4 
Average (1.Q. 95 — 109) 65.0 
Inferior (1.Q. 94 —) 25.6 


U.F. Lak U.2. L.J. UJ, 
740 534 541 327 297 
11.0 12.0 13.5 17.0 18.8 
67.5 71.7 71.2 70.5 69.0 
21.4 16.3 15.3 12.5 yi 


TABLE III 


Probable Numbers That Would Be Found, On Basis of Above Percentages, if One Class Were Fol 
lowed Throughout (At Beginning of School Term) 


Class: L.F. 
No. & Base 1000 
No. Superior 94 
No. Average 650 
No. Inferior 256 


than average intelligence or an I. Q. that varies 
from anything as low as 70 up to 94. 

Now what happens to each of these three 
mental groups in the suecessive high-school 
semesters? Confining our investigation to the 
Harttord High School, wherein the system of 
semi-annual promotion prevails, we observe that 
of the superior pupils, 10.6 per cent. will have 
lropped out by the beginning of the sophomore 
year. An additional 8 per cent. will have 
iropped out by the beginning of the junior 
year, and another 1.4 per cent. will have 
dropped out by the beginning of the senior 
year. Thus by the end of three years, some 20 
per cent. will have left school, while fully 80 
per cent. will graduate at the end of the four 
years, since figures show that very few, who 
become seniors, leave without graduating. On 
the other hand, among the lowest mental group, 
fully 55.4 per cent. will have dropped out by 
the end of the first year, another 22.5 per cent. 
will have dropped out by the end of the second 
year and almost a total of 81 per cent. will have 
dropped out by the end of the third year. In 
other words, only 19 per cent. of them will be 
lett in the high school at the end of three years, 
or long enough to enter the senior class. 

The accompanying tables show the exact situa- 
tion for each of the three mental types men- 
tioned, in each of the first six semesters at the 
Hartford High School, both in terms of numbers 
and in terms of per cent. The method of arriving 
at the numbers was to get the percentage of pu- 
pus in each mental group from the actual num- 
ber in each of the six classes: lower freshman, 


U.F. am, A 0.2. L.J. U.d. 
850 700 600 450 100 
94 84 81 77 75 
o74 502 27 317 276 
182 114 92 56 19 


upper freshman, lower sophomore, upper sopho- 
more, lower junior and upper junior.2. Then 
by taking 1000 lower freshmen as a basis, and 
using the probable number that would be left 
in each of the successive semesters from that 
thousand, the various percentages were multi- 
plied by the assumed base, and thus the number 
that would be found in each of the three mental 
groups at each semester was derived. Table II 
gives the actual number of pupils in each of the 
classes and the percentage of superior, average 
and inferior individuals in each class. 

Multiplying the above percentage by the 
bases assumed, if one class were followed 
throughout its career, Table III is obtained. 

Using the number of the lower freshmen in 
each mental group as the base, and dividing 
those that are left of the same group in each 
of the successive classes, we obtain Table IV 
which gives the percentage of pupils left at the 
beginning of each term in each of the three 
mental types. 


TABLE IV 


Per Cent. Pupils Left at the Beginning of 
Each Term 


Class: LF. U.F. LT. U.T. LJ. U.J. 
Superior —...100.0 100.0 89.4 86.2 81.4 80.0 
Average . 100.0 88.3 77.3 65.8 488 42.5 
Inferior. .........100.0 71.0 44.6 36.0 22.1 19.2 


From the above table we note that four times 
as many of the superior pupils graduate from 
high school as inferior ones. The pupils of 


2L.F. stands for lower freshmen in the tables; 
L.T. for lower sophomores, etc. 
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average intelligence tend to persist in high 
school about twice as long as those of inferior 
mentality. This is shown by the fact that 42.5 
per cent. of the former remain to become upper 
juniors as against 44.6 per cent. of the latter 
who remain in school long enough to become 
lower sophomores. Indeed, beginning with the 
upper sophomore year, the ratio of pupils of 
average ability to those of inferior ability is 2 
to 1, while the ratio of the superior individuals 
to the inferior ones becomes almost 3 to 1, and 
rises in the next two semesters to 4 to 1. 

Apparently a standard high school composed 
exclusively of the type of pupils who constitute 
the lowest 25 per cent. intellectually, could not 
exist if it persisted in giving regular high-school 
instruction. There is no question but that fully 
75 per cent., and perhaps 80 per cent., of the 
lowest quarter of a high-school entering class 
has not the mental ability to go beyond the first 
two years of high-school studies. In the cases 
here presented, we find that actually 77.9 per 
cent. of such pupils have left school by the end 
of the sophomore year. It follows, therefore, 
that for such pupils a course of studies must be 
provided which will be less difficult than the 
regular high-school curriculum and will require 
less time to complete; for we must not forget 
that pupils of low mentality are not only defi- 
cient in abstract intelligence, but also in will- 
power and in the ability to visualize the future. 
The results of Table IV are presented in figure 
one with interpolations for the lower and upper 
senior classes. 

Thus far, we have taken the entire high- 
school enrollment, divided it into three mental 
groups and studied the percentages from each 
that leave high school during each successive 
semester. Another way to pursue our problem 
is to take those who actually have left high 
school and classify them according to their abil- 
ity. This would be a study well worth under- 
taking by itself. Unfortunately the writer has 
not been able to pursue it far enough. Such 
data as he can present, from this point of view, 
was obtained for the semester beginning Sep- 
tember and ending December 1922. At that 
time, out of a total enrollment of 3,791 pupils, 
220 who had taken the intelligence tests, had 
withdrawn from school before the end of the 
term. Of these 220 withdrawals, 190, or 86.4 
per cent., belonged to the two lower classes. 
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Fic. 1. Per Cent. Pupils of Each Mental Ty; 


Remaining in High School During Each Term 


Yet these two lower classes constituted only 67 


per cent. of the entire school enrollment. Tl 


percentage of freshmen and sophomore Ww’! 


drawals would in itself constitute conclusi 


proof that a large majority of high-schoo! 


+ 


pupils can not possibly attend more than tw 
years. If we divide these 190 freshmen an¢ 
sophomores into mental groups and compat 


them with the total percentage in the two classes 
\ 


in each of these groups, we obtain Table 
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shows at what end of the mental scale the examinations, obtain summer work and leave 

withdrawals take place. school permanently. 
Tue Type oF Scnoot Work Done spy Men- 


TABLE V . ; 
TALLY INFERIOR FRESHMEN IN SEVERAL 


Cent. Pupils in Freshman and Sophomore SUBJECTS 


Classes Enrolled and Left School Semester I tl ti t] 
a nother connection the writer has show 
Ending December, 1922 as ; : e Me : we 
the relation between intelligence and high-school 
+ ve » > ith Ww » © ° . " 
M Level Enrolled Withdrew failures in all courses combined.’ Since then 
\ 1.3 0.0 the sectioning of classes on the basis of intelli- 
B 5.5 3.8 : : 
; _— ‘ gence has been introduced in the Hartford High 
Cc 12.0 &.9 : ‘ . ‘ 
a School in first year Algebra, English, Latin 
D 24.0 17.4 . : : 
. 0 ons and French. Into one group were placed all 
vi dee V9.0 . 
. 215 8 9 those who passed the intelligence tests, desig 
G 87 26 nated by “A” in the following table; into the 
imanite ae other, those who failed, designated by “B” 
al 99.9 99.9 The scholarship is based on the final examina 
tion mark in order to insure absolute impar- 
| faking the three highest levels, which em-_ tiality to both groups. 


e the mentally superior, we note that the It will be seen that in English and Latin at 
least, the difference in the percentage of passing 


between the “A” and “B” pupils is quite con- 


pupils who withdrew were 32 per cent. less than 


their proportion enrolled. In the D, or high 


ve level, they were 27 per cent. less. In_ siderable. If we bear in mind that children of 
| E, low average level, the proportion that foreign extraction are at a disadvantage in a 
thdrew was about the same as that enrolled. verbal intelligence test, and if we take note of 
While in the two lowest levels the proportion the fact that in the high school from which 
1 that withdrew was 25 per cent. more than that these figures were compiled, about 45 per cent. 


ed. These figures are not large, but they of the enrollment is of foreign extraction, it - 


| conclusively that even among so small a_ should not be difficult to account for the small 
| ber of withdrawn pupils as here studied number of “B” pupils who did excellent work 
) per cent. had inferior mentality. More- in the scholarship examinations. Barring the 
er, it should be borne in mind that these 190 5 or 8 per cent. of pupils who were put in the 
7 individuals left school while the term was in “B” division because of language handicap, we 
| gress. They do not inelude those who leave ’Mental Analysis of High School Failures; 
the end of the term, especially at the end otf Educational Administration, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan 
the June term, when many, who fail in the final 1923. 
| TABLE VI 
ye Distribution of ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Pupils in Scholarship Based on Final Examination Grades 
} . A RB C D I Fr G H I Ne i a — — ng 
% Mental 95 8 75 65 55 45 35 2 15 5 Total Cours oa ha 

rr Ip } in A:B 
>) \ 86 12.8 10.9 11.2 11.5 13.0 11.6 89 90 2.5 100.0 551 20.0 16 
r : B 340 CTA 79 10.7 13.5 14.7 13.6 10.7 124 99.9 177 ; 

A 4.0 8.2 17.5 24.4 228 12.1 faa 0.5 0.2 100.0 530 76.9 
3 | B 06 418 54 134 210 212 22 80 24 100.0 181 Oe 
ve 
iO A 31 #42 55 136 184 201 139 104 83 24 99.9 288 14 1 
B 2.4 eas 4.8 2.4 48 165 23.8 215 7.1 16.7 100.0 $2 14 
1 3 90 99 163 154 M42 154 69 69 3.0 100.0 235 53.6 .. 

are B $0 45 91 121 13.7 225 122 136 93 100.0 69 12.6 es 
~es 
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note that practically two thirds, and perhaps 
more, of those who failed to pass the mental 
tests also failed to pass beginners’ algebra. 
Almost 60 per cent. of the mental failures failed 
to pass beginners’ English, and practically 76 
per cent. of the mental failures also failed in 
beginners’ Latin. In view of these facts, one 
may safely ask, “Is there any justification for 
teaching algebra and Latin to high-school fresh- 
men whose intelligence quotient is less than 
95?” It should be said, moreover, that the men- 
tally failed pupils were given all possible ad- 
vantage under the system of sectioning classes. 
In the first place, they had the same teachers as 
the mentally successful individuals, and, inas- 
much as many of the teachers are still challeng- 
ing the validity of mental testing, it is more 
than likely that they exerted their best efforts 
with the mentally failed pupils. In the second 
place, the “B” pupils were put in smaller classes 
than the “A” ones, hence, they received more 
individual attention. Outside of this probable 
and actual favoritism that was shown them, 
they used the same text-books, covered the same 
amount of material and were given the same 
examinations as the others. The results for 
three of the subjects in Table VI are graphiec- 


ally represented in Fig. 2. 


INTELLIGENCE AND Socrat Status or HiGH- 
ScnHoot PupILs 


Notwithstanding the comparative well-being 
of the average American wage earner, economic 
pressure in the home can not be wholly disre- 
garded as a cause of high-school elimination. 
Especially is this true when an impetus to with- 
draw from school is given to the children of the 
working class by low scholariship marks or, 
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Fic. 2. Per Cent. ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ Pupils Scoring 


Various Grades. 


what amounts to the same thing, lack of ability 
to do satisfactory work. 

The accompanying table which shows the per 
eentage of pupils from various 
groups, in each of the three mental levels, indi 
cates that those who come from the skilled and 
unskilled laboring classes would tend to with- 
draw from high school in the largest numbers 
without graduating. 

The ratio figures are only rough approxima- 
tions derived from the percentage distribution. 

It is apparent from the above table that more 
children coming from the laboring classes fall 


vocational 


TABLE VII 


Percentage and Ratio Distribution on Intelligence Scale of High-School Freshmen according 
Parental Occupation 


Per Cent. 


Mental Level Ac D-E F-H 
Professions 17 47 36 
Clerks 14 61 25 
Business 12 3 45 
Trades . 11 47 42 
Laborers 10 39 51 








Ratio 
A-C D-E F-H 
1 3 2 
1 4 2 
1 3 4 
1 4 4 
1 4 5 
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TABLE VIII« 


Elimination 


Grades 


est mental group. This may be ex- 
part, by the fact that a large pro- 
them are of foreign extraction and, 
are at a disadvantage in a verbal in- 
test. But in many of these cases it is 
likely that the same cause which 1s 

for their scoring low on the verbal 
test will also tend to make them do 
in some ot their high-school studies, 
would be a contributive cause 


reiore, 


withdrawing in larger numbers than 


ming from the economically favored 


: Il] and 1V and Figure I show that the 


e second year is the most critical period 


It is at this time 


ls tend to drop out in the largest num- 


attendance. 


(hus, 51 per cent. of those of average 
ce will have dropped out by the end 
sophomore year, while 78 per cent. of 
inferior intelligence will have dropped 
All mental levels consid- 
about 45 per cent. of the original en- 
ss will be left to go on with junior- 
es. These facts are supported by fig- 
school attendance for the country at 


as shown in Table VIII. 


rizing the figures for high school at- 


nee, we obtain Table IX which shows the 


percentages of each high school class that drops 


each succeeding year. 


TABLE IX 


nt. Dropping Out of High School at End of 


Third 

Year 
18.0 
12.5 


25.0 


First Second 


Year Year 
31.0 
30.0 


33.0 


oo°* 


ae tt) ot 
26.0 


25.0 


Draft 
Born Draft 
Draft 

rs, National Academy of Sciences, Vol. 


204, Page 763. 


Grades, 


ITiwh School and College 


High School 


the high Si hool 
elimination at the end of the second year in the 
the White 


Draft, it was 47.6 per cent.; of the Native Born, 


Looking at percentage ot 


country as a whole, we find that in 
it was 47.8 per cent.; and among the Negroes, 
it was 50 per cent. of those who originally en- 
tered high school. These percentages of elimi 
nation at the end of the sophomore year are 
sufficiently close to our own to justify the state- 
ment that fully half of the children who begin 
high school, attend only for two years or less 
This being the case, there is good reason 101 
doubting whether our system of publie educa 
tion is either systematic or public. 

All our data seem to point to the following 
facts: Firstly, that fully 25 per cent. of the 
average entering high-school class has not the 
ability to grasp more than the simplest elements 
of first and second year studies; secondly, that 
fully half of all high-school freshmen do not 
attend for more than two years, irrespective of 
the cause of withdrawal; thirdly, as seen from 
Table IX, the end of the second year is just as 
critical in the educational career of the average 
boy or girl as is the last grammar-school year. 


THe NEED OF AN INTERMEDIATE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
It is quite evident from the foregoing data 
that, with the best of conditions prevailing in 
at- 


tendance, there is nevertheless, a large propor 


the country for persistency in high-school 


tion of boys and girls, between the ages of 14 
and 18 years, over whom the high school does 
not exert a sufficient hold. Yet the fault is not 
in the least with the standard high school. It 
250 or more out of every thousand high-school 
1 to 4 

and, 


freshmen are from years backward in 


mental development therefore, can not 


benefit even by the rich and diversified eurricu- 
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lum ot the modern high school, there is only one 
thing to be done, and that is to provide a special 
kind of training for them which will not be so 
the 


high-school studies, on the one hand, nor yet so 


far above their mental grasp as regular 


low as to keep them in the grammar-school 
atmosphere, on the other. It would seem that 
the dictates of a wise and equitable educational 
policy would be to provide for such pupils a 
school that should specialize in practical arts. 
It may be that some of the functions of such 
a school are now being fulfilled by the so-called 
vocational or technical high schools, but there is 
something about the term vocational school that 
is repugnant not only to parents, but is equally 
repellent to the hopes and aspirations of even 
such boys and girls as fail to pass the intelli- 
gence tests. There is no relation between abil- 
itv and ambition; the one may drag, the other 


will vault.° 


A school of prac tical arts should provide con- 
crete training for boys and girls of limited ab- 
stract intelligence which will enable them to be- 
come worthy home members and useful citizens. 
Granted that such individuals have neither the 
inclination nor the power to comprehend either 
Latin, 
they nevertheless 


the value, or the meaning, or the use of 


or algebra, or ancient history, 
do possess special abilities and tastes for things 
that are 
Who shall say who renders the great- 


tangible just as worthy of being de- 


veloped 
est service to mankind—the efficient carpenter or 
the brilliant lawyer; the sympathetic and able 
nurse or the high-school “Mam”? 


point of view all human beings are equally use- 


From a social 


ful provided they render the best kind of soci- 
ally useful service they are capable of. Conse- 
quently, society is just as duty bound to pro- 
vide the proper kind of edueation for its young 
members of limited mental ability as for its 
prospective geniuses. 

A School of Practical Arts should, therefore, 
provide some such studies as the following for 
girls: Cooking, sewing, millinery, hygiene, biol- 
first English, 


civics, history, commercial geography, typewrit- 


aid, practical arithmetic, 


ogy, 


ing, stenography, vocal and instrumental music, 


free-hand drawing and physical training. For 


5G. A. Feingold: Intelligence and Vocational 
Choices of High School Pupils. Jour. Applied 
Psy., June, 1923. 
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boys, the curriculum should include such 
jects as carpentry and woodwork, pattern m; 
ing, shop practice, mechanical drawing 
mobile mechanics, shop mathematics, plumbing 
histor , 


cial geography, general science, civies and 


bricklaying, where possible, 
ical training. 
School Oo! 


Arts should, of course, be by 


Attendance in such a 
choiee: 
much as the requirements for admisston to the 
standard high school would be more than 
the 


would also require the passing of a general jp 


ocre attainments in grammar school and 
telligence test, the 25 per cent. or so who fail to 
meet these requirements should be compelled to 
attend the School of Practical Arts. Ii 
the first some of 


change to the standard high school, they should, 


end of year them desire t 
of course, have the privilege to do 
any loss of time, provided they have given suf 
ficient proof of their ability to do high-school 


work. On the other hand, pupils in the 


ard high school who fail to meet the minimum 
scholastic requirements, should be obliged to go 
to the School of Practical Arts at the 


The course of studies in such a 


end of 
the first year. 
school should require two years for completior 


hool 
sc noo 


The greatest spiritual value of such a 
in addition to increasing the satisfaction whiel 


from the knowledge and use of 


ecomes power, 
would be that it would lift from large pro- 
portion of boys and girls the onerous and crush- 
ing weight of failure with which those who are 


incapable of pursuing the regular hig! 
studies, and so drop out, must naturally en 
upon their life career under present circum- 
stances. That there would be a great saving in 
publie expense goes without saying, for a School 
of Practical Arts, limited to two years 
four years, cater to twice as 


ttend.- 


ance would, in 
many pupils as the standard high school does 
And what 1s more, 
it would give to its pupils something that they 
whereas 


under the present conditions they leav high 


in the same period of time. 
could claim as definitely possessing, 


school not only empty-headed but also em] 
hearted. 

Gustave A. F! 
VICE-PRINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR OF 
TESTS, HAr1 
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